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CHAPTER I. 



JENNY followed Cecil out of the room, 
and caught hold of his arm, he 
started at the convulsive, nervous grasp 
she gave him. 

"Willie's hands are burning hot," whis- 
pered she, with a sort of palpitation in her 
voice. '^ His lips are cracked, and dry, and 
feverish, I want to get him back to 
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some place where they would have good 
doctors. I want a doctor to see him; 
he is far from well, Cecil. It would 
be horrible for him to be ill here ; I 
should have no faith in any of the 
doctors." 

" Why, Jenny, my dear, he is never 
well. Don't agitate yourself. He will 
sleep it off, and be as well as he usually 
is. I confess I thought he looked rather 
badly when he came in just now. But 
nonsense — " for Jenny had looked at him 
with quivering lips, and frightened eyes, 
" don't cross a bridge until you come to 
it." 

" Come back and look at him ; touch 
his hands." 

" I am no doctor." 

" But you have sense, and quick in- 
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telligence, and some sort of knowledge of 
illness, and I have none." 

She drew him back to the room they 
had just left, and both bent over the 
boy, who had fallen into an uneasy sleep, 
his pale, dry lips parted, the breath coming 
and going quickly between them. 

Cecil's face grew troubled as he watched 
him. Jenny alternately glancing at his, 
and her little brother's, marked this glance 
of concern, and wrung her hands. 

" I think, perhaps, we had better send 
for a doctor at once. There is nothing 
like preventing an illness, taking a thing 
in time, you know, Jenny." 

He saw her lips move, but no words 
were audible. At last she said, articu- 
lately, "»Go and have one sent;" and 
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seated herself on a chair near the sofa, 
fixing her troubled eyes on her brother's 
face, 

Cecil went away to make inquiries as 
to the best physician. Like most young 
men, he was not so keenly alive to the 
dark turn which events might take, as a 
sensitive woman is ; but he felt concerned, 
and anxious for medical advice; and he 
shuddered to think of a long illness in 
this strange place, and its . effect on his 
wife. 

Jenny, left alone in the room, the sun- 
light shut out, but for' threads and specks 
that quivered and glittered here and there, 
and Willie's heavy breathing, the only 
sound she heard, watched him with an 
apprehensive face. Presently he opened 
his eyes, and the dull, filmy glance that 
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did not seek her's, filled her with 
dismay. 

* 

''Do you feel better, Willie?" she 
asked softly, laying her hand caressingly 
on his. 

He did not answer for a moment ; his 
clouded gaze neither changed, nor met 
hers. She repeated her question ; and 
he turned his great eyes upon her slowly. 

" I ache all over," he muttered. " Where 
are we? in Paris? Do give me some 
water, Jenny." 

His sister's heart sank within her; she 
rose, and brought him a glass of water ; 
he drank it eagerly, and closed his eyes 
again. It needed no sorrowful sick-room 
experience, no bitterly bought knowledge 
of illness, to tell Jenny that the boy was 
fever-stricken. 
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A stony calm succeeded the tension and 
apprehension she had felt a little while ago, 
as this conviction came home to her. 
She set the glass down, and clasping her 
hands around her knees, resumed her 
watch of his thin, unchildlike face, so 
unspeakably dear to her, that she would 
have given her own beautiful coun- 
tenance, to have it take some- 
what of a look of health and 
vigour. 

Before long, Cecil, accompanied by 
a doctor, entered; the doctor bent 
over his little patient; Cecil stood by 
Jenny's side, looking at her, not 
at the boy or the physician. 

Jenny heard with brave calmness 
that the child was very ill; had 
not she known it before? and 
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quietly made all needful prepara- 
tions. 

They had a courier with them, 
and Jenny had a new French maid. 
How she missed the sympathetic at- 
tendance of Bluejay ; that loving co- 
operation, which needs no bidding or 
command. 

Jenny went into her little brother's 
room to make it ready for him, 
accompanied by Celestine, who, smartly- 
dressed, volatile, and perfectly indif- 
ferent to the joys and sorrows of 
her new mistress, made but an in- 
efficient aid and helper. 

In putting aside a beautiful little 
writing-case that she had given Willie, 
a half-sheet of paper obtruded un- 
tidily. She opened the case, to ar- 
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range it, and then she saw that it 
was written on in her brother's un- 
formed straggling characters ; more, she 
read the words with bitter pain — thus 
they ran: 

** My dear Mother, 
"I like being with Jenny very 
much, but I want to see you so 
much. I do want to see you again, 
my dear mother, I miss you so. Jenny 
does not know I am writing, she would 
not " 



Here came blunders,' confusion, a great 
blot ; and the boy had evidently thrown 
this sheet aside and begun afresh. At 
least so Jenny thought She stood there 
motionless, pierced to the heart, read- 
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ing the words over and over again. 

It was not the fact of his writing 
that grieved her so sorely, but of 
her having caused him to feel that 
he must secretly, and not openly, 
seek his mother. 

Had he really sent the letter at last? 
And where had he sent it? He was 
so sharp and intelligent, that he probably 
addressed it to Chevelita's bankers in 
London, knowing that there would 
then be no doubt of its reaching 
her quickly and safely. 

She pushed the case away ; steeled 
herself to endure whatever stings and 
arrows fortune held in waiting for her, 
and told Celestine, quietly, to go and 
beg Mr. Windham to bring Master Willie 
in his arms to his room. 
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Cecil took up the boy, and carried him 
to his room. What a honeymoon his had 
been ! When the child lay motionless, 
and seemingly in a heavy sleep, Jenny 
slipped away for a moment, and seeking 
Cecil, told him of the discovery she 
had made in her brother's writing- 
desk. 

" You mean that you think we must 
be prepared to have Mrs. De Morella come 
down on us at any moment?" he asked 
looking aghast. 

"Yes," answered Jenny, "for I do not 
know when he wrote ; there was no date on 
the letter I saw." 

Cecil flung himself down in a chair with a 
half groan. 

" Poor boy ! it is all miserable for you," 
said Jenny, sympathetically. " You do not 
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think he is going to be very desperately 
ill, do you ?" she ended, not able to turn 
her thoughts from that one painfully en- 
grossing theme — ^Willie's illness. 

** I hope not," was all he could 
say. 

Jenny, with a gesture of sufiering, 
turned, and went back to her brother. 




CHAPTER II. 



DAYS wore on, and the little ill- 
starred boy went from one dis- 
tressing phase of disease to another, until 
the crisis canie ; and those who watched 
him, waited for alleviation, or for the 
worst. 

Waited ! What sore oppression is con- 
tained in that word ! What was Jenny's 
waiting but the anguish of suspense ? What 
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was Cecil's but the misery of watching her, 
as hollow-eyed, dead-pale, without one 
thought, one hope, save as concerned her 
brother, she sat motionless beside him. It 
was Cecil who forced her to eat, and 
to snatch half hours of sleep, while he took 
her place. 

If any woman in the world had cause 
to believe in a man's self-less devotion, 
unwearying tenderness, unceasing thoughtful- 
ness and care, that woman was Jenny; 
and she was far from undervaluing the pre- 
ciousness of what she received. But she 
was racked by mental pain, and lost to 
all emotions save the painful one of 
suspense. 

Now, the last turn of the screw 
had come ; a few hours were to decide 
whether Willie lived or died. 
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Willie dead ! It was an unrealized grief 
as yet; even acceptance of the possibility 
had not suggested itself to her. She thrust 
it away from her, dwelling with persistency 
on the thought, "He will live!" She 
recapitulated to herself every favourable 
sign which the Doctor had noted during 
the boy's illness ; she lavished all the hope- 
fulness that her nature contained on that 
one safe-guard from despair. 

For days she had not looked at herself 
in the glass, or smiled, or tasted any of 
those morsels which her husband forced her 
to eat. 

Whose fault was it, she told herself 
with anguish, whose fault was it that 
Willie lay here suffering and ill ? Was this 
her punishment? Sometimes she vaguely 
wondered why Cecil did not say to her. 
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" Jenny, this is your punishment !" Yet, 
knowing all the time that he would 
almost rather be shot than say it to 
her. Life had narrowed to that one 
darkened room, to her, the guilty 
one. 

Yes, this was the rod of chastise- 
ment descending, heavily and justly, 
upon her; she must humble herself, 
and her spirit must cringe and 
grovel, that the punishment might be 
abated. 

(Ah, Jenny, you were one of those 
who may be humbled, but are never 
humble.) 

She would throw herself down on the 
floor sometimes, at night, when all was 
still, save for the delirious murmur of the 
child ; when the moon-rays struck cold on 
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the pavement, and the feeble night-light cast 
deep shadows of exorbitant outline across 
her, about her, on the polished boards ; and 
she, a living shadow, was the darkest of all. 
There she would lie stretched, trying to 
send prayers from her soul, begging High 
Heaven to look into her heart, and find 
it breaking under the weight of her self- 
reproach, and agony of regret. If she 
could but have undone what she had 
done ! 

Once, Cecil, entering noiselessly, found 
her lying prone and still, as if she had 
been turned to stone. He stooped over her 
in terror. 

" Jenny T' he said, in a low, startled 
tone. She drew herself up into a sitting 
posture, and looked at him with dull, heavy 
eyes. 
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" I thought my prayers might 
be heard, perhaps, if I bit the 
dust as I said them," she whis- 
pered. 

Too much moved to speak at 
once, he smoothed her disordered 
hair away from her forehead in 
silence. 

"I should not be so hopelessly wretched 
if it was not my fault," she con- 
tinued. 

" Hope for the best/' he said, huskily ; 
" there is no reason why he should not get 
well.'' 

But in his heart, he knew that there 
were many and powerful reasons against 
it Should he give her one word of 
preparation ? 

He moistened his lips, and thought 
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of what he should say ; but he could 
not summon resolution to speak it 
to her, sitting there — or rather crouching 
at his feet — so worn, and weak, and 
white. He could only find it within his 
power to soothe and encourage her, his 
poor darling ; his best beloved ! He 
could not inflict the pain on her of an 
apprehensive word, a word of warning. 
Her very suflTering made her more 
loveable, more closely dear. Her beauty, 
worn and haggard though she was, gained 
from its impaired freshness a deeper, more 
subtle charm. 

The gaze into his of her sorrow- 
haunted eyes, seemed to demand from 
him a sentiment more complex, more 
Catholic — charged with deeper, truer 
meaning than the love of hot youth 
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for some special loveliness, which was 
what she had hitherto received from 
him; and he, notwithstanding that he 
had only lived twenty-one years, and 
that his sensibilities were little used, 
was able to yield this higher capacity for 
feeling. 

Those days of Willie's illness were 
as beautiful days as sunshine, and glory 
of forest and river, and rarefied atmos- 
phere could make them. Cecil had enough 
care of self, to spend certain hours in 
walking. Sometimes wandering in the 
sombre shadow of the woods, some- 
times following the river's bend, always 
blind to the beauty by which he 
was surrounded,, caring little whether 
the swift flowing river was as a 
bit of fallen sky, endowed with 
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permits an appreciative view of externals. 
The eyes of Cecil's mind were always turned 
inward. 




CHAPTER 111. 



W 



HILE Willie slept that heavy sleep 
which was either to restore him 



to the feverless exhaustion which precedes 
recovery — or death, Jenny sat like a statue 
of suspense, watching his shrunken face; 
and Cecil, restless though he felt, staid 
motionless, and in tension, in the adjoin- 
ing room. 
Time went by ; Jenny had hardly moved 
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her hand; Cecil felt numb and stifF from 
remaining in one position. He could see 
her through the half-open door, from 
where he sat. When she actually moved, 
got up, bent over her brother, it seemed 
to him to be as signal an event as if she 
had perpetrated some grand deed. He felt 
now that he would gladly have sat there 
a day and a night longer, rather than 
get up and stand beside his wife; for he 
knew that the child must have awaked 
since Jenny had moved, had risen! He 
glided into the room; the Doctor, too, 
came softly in from another door, and 
took the boy's wrist in his hand. Cecil 
would thankfully have felt that he did 
not read aright the expression of his face; 
but he knew — he understood the grave 
nneaning of his features only too well. 
"Willie had awaked to die. 
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What of Jenny? What of the boy 
htmsclf, with those bright, unearthly eyes 
of his? What £d he see over there 
dirou^ die open windoir, across the 
g li tt e i ii ig Danube? 

Cecil, widi die wayering glance of in- 
tense sympathy, looked at Jenny ; there 
was only the old exp t c s si on of painful 
suspense — aggravated perhaps — on her face ; 
there was not the despsdring blank of 
certainty. Cecil's breath was cut by a 
rising sob, as he felt that he must see 
that woeful look settle on her white 
features ; the agonised look of a hope that 
has faUed, of a dread that is fulfilled. 

^'He is beyond my reach," said the 
Doctor. 

Jenny gazed at him as if he were a 
kmg way oflF. 
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" What did you say ?'* she asked 
slowly. 

"I must beg you to be prepared — " 
returned the Doctor, emboldened by her 
quietude to speak more plainly. 

Cecil covered his eyes with his hands; 
he could not look at her ; he shrank from 
the sight of her face as he would have 
done from exquisite physical pain. But 
the low cry she gave went to his heart 
all the same. It was not a cry^ indeed; 
it sounded like some unknown word, 
uttered in the dread strange language of 
the human soul in pain. Then he un- 
covered his eyes and looked at her; she 
was all unconscious of his gaze, or of 
him ; she was gazing into her brother's 
peaceful face; and she held his frail little 
hand between her own. Death, as pre- 
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figured by his face, seemed a far more 
desirable state than Life, as shown forth 
by hers. 

" Willie/' she said faintly, " you are 
better?" 

But Willie, in his dumb, sweet solitude 
of soul did not answer. He was ap- 
proaching the great lonely moment, and 

was isolated. His sister must speak in 

» 

vain. 

" He is sinking fast," said the Doctor in a 
low voice to Cecil, as the boy's eyes closed. 

"Willie!" said Jenny again, and her 
tone made Cecil wince and shiver ; " only 
speak one word to me ; say that you 
know me, and forgive me !" 

But the lips did not relax their tender 
curve, nor the long eyelashes sweeping his 
cheek flicker or raise themselves. 
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" It is a sweet sleep !" she gasped, " he 

will awake :-" 

"It is the exhaustion of death," whis- 
pered the Doctor in Cecil's ear, " he will 
never wake." 

Low as the words were spoken, Jenny 
caught them. 

She bowed her forehead on the 
hand she still clasped, and was si- 
lent. 

The little hand grew icy in hers; 
the warm autumn air stealing in 
could not take away its deathly 
chill. 

Sounds of life's activities floated up. 
Far away notes of a winding horn of a 
waltz, with its swinging time; voices in 
the street below, even a child's laugh 
penetrated to the quiet room ; and a 
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bird's fluty song. The warm red sun- 
light of autumn stole in, and lay on the 
floor in bars and stripes. 

Again Jenny looked into the quiet 
face. 

" I will not ask you to speak, my 
heart's darling !" she whispered hoarsely. 
"I wish you could make me dumb as 
you are, Willie !" 

The face she watched, quivered 
for an instant, and then took on 
a frozen calm, lovely, yet awful 
too. 

The waltz ended, with long-drawn chords ; 
the horn's notes echoed with a more sil- 
very distinctness; the bird's song seemed 
to have grown shriller; the wind came 
sighing in from over the gliding river, 
other voices floated up frorii the street. 
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Jenny did not speak, or weep, or stir ; 
looking still at the peaceful, innocent 
face, that was more child-like now than it 
had ever been before. 

" My poor Jenny !" said Cecil, 
softly. 

Jenny's head dropped, until her cheek 
rested on her interlaced fingers. At this 
moment, voices were heard in the 
adjoining room ; wild words, sharp 
ejaculations, the rusding of women's 
garments. 

Cecil did not need the aid of his eyes 
to assure him of the identity of one at 
least of those uncontrolled incomers, who 
could not check her wild passions from 
finding vent in words. 

Jenny raised her head, and her eyes met 
those of her step- mother, who entered 
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the room, with Mrs. Awdry behind 
her. 

For an instant there was a pause, 
pregnant with many, and supreme emotions ; 
then Chevelita advanced, and saw the 
quiet sleeper lying there on the bed in 
an attitude of child-like repose. 

"Willie, my precious, mother has come,'* 
she cried, darting forward, and thrusting 
Jenny aside. "Wake, dear — " 

Cecil instinctively drew nearer to his 
wife, as if to protect her. 

Chevelita stood transfixed; staring with 
starting eyes at the unresponsive, uncon- 
scious face below her — then with a horrid 
cry, that rang in Cecil's ears for days, 
made as if she would have flung herself 
like a wild animal on Jenny; but, Cecil 
pressed her back. 
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" For God's sake ! control yourself," 
he said, in a muffled voice. " Re- 
member what presence you stand in ! 
Let there be peace in this room, at 
least/' 

His tone and manner effected a partial 
return to reason in Chevelita, so masterful 
and compulsive were they. She broke 
into wild sobs and tears, and frantic 
appeals to the Eternal Justice, swaying 
from side to side, until at last she dropped 
on her knees, and hid her face ; her 
whole slight form convulsed with grief, 
though still her frenzied utterances broke 
the solemn stillness of the room. Cecil, 
shuddering as he listened to her, took 
Jenny in his arms, and carried her, un- 
resisting, away. 

He placed her on her bed, and there 
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she ky ; tearless, motionless, her eyebrows 
knit with the frown of suflFering ; her hands 

clenched. 

He gently tried to open out the rigid 
fingers, and spoke tenderly, comfortingly 
to her, trying by every moving word to 
break this stony calm, and make tears 
start to her half-closed eyes — but in 
vain. 

" Leave me alone !" she moaned. *' Leave 
me alone !"- 

" I cannot !" he cried. ** I do not 
want that fierce unbridled woman to 
get at you. I want to guard you from 
her. She must not come near 
you. 

"Why should she not come near me? 
Why should she not kill me if she 
likes?" muttered Jenny, starting up into 
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a sitting posture, and rocking herself to 
and fro. 

" Hush ! Jenny, hush ! We all need for- 
giveness. Heaven knows! Why should 
she not forgive you?" 

"Look at — him — lying there, and then 
ask yourself* why she should," answered 
Jenny, with an apathetic calmness that 
frightened him. "Let me go back and 
hear what she has to say to me. Let 
her words bite deep; I need it. I am 
not taking it to heart enough. I do not 
even cry, you see. My heart is a stone 
— must be, or 1 could not have done 
what I did." 

"It is because your heart was no( a 
stone that you did it; it is because she 
tortured and tormented you; and now, 
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my Jenny, the only reason that you do 
not cry, is because your suflFering is 
too intense for tears. Cry, Jenny ! I 
had rather see you shedding rivers 
oJF tears than in this hard, cold 
misery." 

She pressed her hands on her 
side. 

" Let me go back !" she reiterated ; 
" let me see Chevelita and grandmamma ; 
it is better for me to see them. I can- 
not be shut up in this room, feeling 
that they are here." 

He tried to retain her; but starting 
up, she pushed him aside, and made her 
way to the door, catching at the furniture 
as she went for support. 

He dreaded unspeakably the violence 
and painfulness of the scene that would 
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ensue, recoiling even from the fore- 
shadowing of it ; the recriminations, the 
wild denunciations, the fierce outbreak of 
mad grief, on the part of Chevelita ; but 
he instinctively followed Jenny, as a guard 
and shield, against her step-mother's frantic 
execrations. 

The idea thrust itself upon him that 
the woman he had married was no 
coward ; was made rather in a moral 
fashion, courageous to heroism, thus, dry- 
cyed, and not with pity-invoking wail- 
ings, and tears, and hysterical sobs going 
to face the ordeal, which she might for 
the present have evaded. 

He, on his part, would thankfully have 
warded oflF this bitter interview, until 
time had invested the now excruciating 
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novelty of the situation with a certain 
familiarity. 

But Jenny, with a reckless desire 
to derive the intensest pain of punish- 
ment, walked, or rather staggered 
on. 

In the sitting-room was Mrs. Awdry, 

half lying on the sofa, dissolved in tears ; 

her face invisible. At the sound of their 

entrance she looked up, but directly hid 

her face again, without speaking; rocking 

herself backwards and forwards, and sobbing 

distressedly. 

Jenny stood still and looked at her; 

Cecil saw her lips move, but no words 

came. Poor, pale, fluttering lips, what were 

they framing? 

At last he heard her say, hardly 

above a whisper, and with a gap 
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of broken breath, between each 
word, 

" Grandmamma ! — look at me — speak to 
me — my heart is breaking !" 

But Mrs. Awdry only wept on without 
answering. 

Then Jenny said, 

" Where is— iA^r 

"She is there," replied Mrs. Awdry, 
indicating the door of the room where 
Willie lay. "Surely, surely, you will not 
disturb her now ?'* 

Jenny's only reply was to go 
to the door, open it, and glide 
in. 

"They must not be alone together," 
cried Mrs. Awdry, getting on her 
feet. 

" No, I am afraid to trust my wife to 
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the anger of her step-mother," said 
Cecil. 

"Then she is your wife!" exclaimed 
Mrs. Awdry, hurriedly ; her fingers on 
the handle of the door, which she 
opened a little way, not entering, only 
saying very low to the two within. 
" Come out ; do not stay there ! it is 
sacrilege to say harsh and angry words 
there !" 

But there was no answer. Cecil, 
livid, pushed roughly past the little 
fragile figure of Mrs, Awdry, and 
entered. 

Jenny was stretched senseless at the 
feet of Chevelita, who, standing upright, 
regarded her fixed white features — so woe- 
begone and abject, that they might 
have moved a vulture to compassion. 
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with eyes devoid of human expres- 
sion. 

" Take her away !" she said, not looking 
at Cecil, but contracting her black brows 
into a frown over the stonily staring 
eyes. " Take her away !" and she touched 
Jenny's flaccid arm, with a slight, spurning 
motion of her foot. 

Cecil casting one glance of anger and 
dislike at her, knelt beside Jenny, and 
chafed her hands; Mrs. Awdry tottered 
forward with water, snatched from the 
table, and bathed her forehead, looking at 
her with concern and kindness. 

In a few minutes Jenny revived, 
and, as before, made no resistance when 
Cecil half led, half carried her out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Awdry persuaded Chevelita, too. 
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to come away ; and the poor little sleeper 
was left to the last cares of ministering 
human hands. 






CHAPTER IV. 



THERE came now to Jenny a weary 
time, when all the objects, and 
interests, and concerns of life seemed 
invested with a strange remoteness and 
alienation. 

She had not had the capacity for pro- 
longed amusement evidently ; growing weary 
of it by the time she was twenty ; but, 
unfortunately, her capacities for suffer- 
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ing were out of proportion with 
those by which she derived gratifica- 
tion. 

For a while, health, happiness, youth, 
even, seemed wrecked, and incapable of 
being restored to their former complete- 
ness. 

Had it not been for the unflagging 
devotion of her young husband, it might 
have been that she would have become 
the victim of a fixed, unyielding melan- 
choly. 

But the pressure of his distressed eflForts 
to withdraw her mind from brooding on 
herself, and her remorseful sorrow, urged 
her faculties to a healthier action than 
that of morbid, unavailing retrospection. 
Gradually he induced her to cast oflF the 
apathetic sadness which was enfolding her 
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like a poisoned garment, and by every 
successful attempt, he drew her closer 
within the scope of his influence. She 
grew to depend and lean on him, with an 
abandonment very foreign to her former cold 
self-reliance. They two were left alone to- 
gether. 

Mrs. Awdry and Chevelita ' returned to 
England, expressing no desire to ever 
see Jenny's face again; and the grass 
waved over Willie's head. She would 
have been very lonely but for 
Cecil. 

Her grandmother had bade her fare- 
well; and had listened to the explanation 
which Cecil gave for her, (she was too 
ill to give it herself) had listened quietly ; 
sparing the broken girl any upbraiding or 
violent reproach, and had kissed her 
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novelty of the situation with a certain 
familiarity. 

But Jenny, with a reckless desire 
to derive the intensest pain of punish- 
ment^ walked, or rather staggered 
on. 

In the sitting-room was Mrs. Awdry, 

half lying on the sofa, dissolved in tears; 

her face invisible. At the sound of their 

entrance she looked up^ but directly hid 

her face again, without speaking; rocking 

herself backwards and forwards, and sobbing 

distressedly. 

Jenny stood still and looked at her; 

Cecil saw her lips move, but no words 

came. Poor, pale, fluttering lips, what were 

they framing? 

At last he heard her say, hardly 

above a whisper, and with a gap 
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of broken breath, between each 
word, 

" Grandmamma ! — look at me — speak to 
me — my heart is breaking !'* 

But Mrs. Awdry only wept on without 
answering. 

Then Jenny said, 

" Where is— jA^r 

"She is there,'* replied Mrs. Awdry, 
indicating the door of the room where 
Willie lay. "Surely, surely, you will not 
disturb her now ?'* 

Jenny's only reply was to go 
to the door, open it, and glide 
in. 

"They must not be alone together," 
cried Mrs. Awdry, getting on her 
feet, 

" No, I am afraid to trust my wife to 
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"You are truly sympathetic," she 
said, looking at him with grave 
gentleness ; " you seem to identify your- 
self with me ; and enter into my 
moods/' 

To her surprise, Cecil got up abruptly, 
and with a peculiar gesture moved away 
to quite the other end of the room ; hesi- 
tated for an instant at the open door, as if 
debating with himself whether he should 
return or go out, finally did the latter; 
and with a hurried step walked into the 
adjoining room. 

Presently, however, he returned, and took 
his old place, saying directly, before she 
could speak, 

"It cuts me up awfully to hear you 
talk in this way. It really would be a 
great draw-back to my going to Gildon, 
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this smouldering enmity of your step- 
mother ; unless * she could be brought to 
pardon all." 

"I have not the most meagre hope of 
that," said Jenny, with a sad smile. "I 
should not mind going back to Gildon ; 
your mother's letter to me was such a 
kind one. I dread the English winter a 
little; but — ," she did not finish her 
sentence. 

Mrs. Windham's letter, in reply to the 
one Cecil had written, telling her of his 
marriage, was indeed a most kind one. 
In it, she had begged her son and his 
wife to come home, adding, 

" I have lost Jack, too ; I had a short 
scrawl from him the other day, written at 
Vienna, in which he says that he was on 
his way back to England, but had changed 
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home, concluded to try dephant-shooting 
in Nubia. No alluson to his engagement ; 
nothing to indicate to me what he felt, or 
thought." 

Cecil, in answer to his wife, returned 
hastily, 

** It is the very thing I think you ought 
to see a doctor about. I want to be told 
what sort of air is likely to suit you 
this winter. I long to see your eyes 
bright, and your lips red, as they used 
to be. So, Jenny, you must consent to 
my sending for Dr. ." 

"Very well," she acquiesced, being in 
that frame of mind, when the most 
momentous events, and the minutest tri- 
vialities seem alike unimportant and unin- 
teresting. 
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There was a sympathetic amenity between 
these two, which Jenny, in other days, 
would not have believed it possible could 
exist. Neither of them knew that it was 
because of a consciousness of his own 
claim to contempt, which had undermined 
Cecil's youthful self-love and admiration, 
and made him master of the powerful 
charm that lies in abnegation, in self- 
depreciation, in surrender of all egotistical 
demands. 

Before, he had been exacting, had craved 
assurances which Jenny had not to give; 
had wearied and provoked her often by 
his passionate importunity, an importunity 
holding always a suggestion of self-love, 
and a certain vanity. 

It is impossible for two lives to mingle, 
one of which is in the shadow, the other 
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in the sunshine, even if hands are clasped 
and paths parallel. 

There was a unison now between them, 
that reconciled Jenny to her fate. It is 
true she could not always bar Carmichael 
out of her thoughts ; but he seemed to 
have no more reference to her real existence 
than if she had been a revisiting spirit, 
that ages ago embodied, had loved and 
lost him. 

It was a very tender sentiment that 
she gave to Cecil; and many sided, there- 
fore, satisfying to its object. She was 
grateful to him; he had loved Willie; 
he was the only creature in the world 
who cared for her absorbedly ; she ad- 
mired his handsome face, his generosity 
and self-forgetfulness ; she valued his 
devotion; and more than all, she actually 
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reverenced him for refraining from the 
slightest allusion to the ignoble part she 
had played, in tearing her little brother 
away from home and mother. If it had 
not been for him, her punishment and 
ever-present remorse would have seemed 
more than she could bear. 

It was he who won her from morbid 
self-reproach, and imbued her with what 
she wrongly considered to be his own 
youthful elasticity. It was owing to him 
that her mehtal state was stronger than 
her physical. The watching strain, and 
tension of that black time at linz, had 
impaired her health; without any specific 
ailment, she was a half-invalid, needing an 
invalid's care and attention. 

Nothing could have been more tenderly 
judicious than the care he gave her. 
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Often, Jenny could hardly forbear telling 
him of the beauty of character he had 
attained. But, as in truthftilness she would 
be obliged to confess that it was an ac- 
quirement, she held her tongue. 

Scarcely knowing why, they lingered 
on in Paris. 

The great medical authority, who was 
summoned to pronounce on Jenny's case, 
thought he discerned in his patient a 
wish to leave the newer civilizations; 
and perhaps being a bit of a student of 
psychology as well as physiology, had 
learnt that the bodily feebleness and 
inertia which as often spring from baffled 
energies, decayed hopes, frustrated desires, 
as from causes more purely physical, 
not seldom find that land of vitalizing 
air, and dead glory, of fatalistic supine- 
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ness, and unredeemed possibilities, the 
land of cure. 

Moreover, at this time we speak of, 

1 

physicians had been seized with a sort 
of mania for sending their "cases" to 

the East. Dr. accordingly advised 

Mrs. Windham to spend the winter 
months in Egypt ; it was now Novem- 
ber. Consciously, or unconsciously, he 
had guessed her half expressed desire. 

One day, soon after this decision had 
been come to, Jenny said somewhat to 
Windham's surprise. 

"Cecil, why should we not go to 
Fatham a short time before we start 
for the East, and say good-bye to your 
mother? She is so anxious to see 
you again. Besides," she continued, after 
an instant's pause. "I should like to 
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see grandmamma again before I go !" 
Cecil bit his lip, and the moustache 
that had now grown longer and fuller, 

"I suppose I have become misan* 
thropic, or something or other," he 
rejoined, "or perhaps it is ihy selfish 
satisfaction in having you exclusively 
my own ; but I can't get up any desire 
to go to Gildon. I hate people and 
their tongues, and their veiled or open 
inquisitiveness." 

"It is very easy to bafile people, let 
them be ever so prying," answered Jenny, 
" besides my old Parisian acquaintances 
will soon find me out under my new 
name; and we, would both be over- 
powered by the liveliness of Ma- 
dame , and Madame , Mrs 

and a great many others. For even the 
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English people I used to know here, 
have imbibed the French gaiety, which 
would strike on me now as painfully 
as a blow on an open wound Yes, 
Cecil, let us go to Gildon ; let us 
go at once. 

"I am ready to do anything you 
wish, as you already know; and if 
you are willing to encounter what I 
am sure awaits us at Fatham, why 
I suppose there is no reason why it 
should not be. But what are you 
going to say about our marriage, and 
the rest of it ?" 

He . spoke in as strong a tone of 
objection as he could find it in his 
power to use towards her. 

"I tell you that 1 can always baffle 
people's curiosity," she answered steadily. 
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" In that respect you are much 

more clever than I am; so you must 

tell me, please, how I am to evade 

those confounded questions they are 

' sure to ask." 

"Oh, it tires me to think of it 
now," she replied wearily, "when 
the time comes I will. Then you 
consent to go, tnon cher? When ? 
to-morrow, or the day after ? for 
if we go at all it must be at 
once." 

He was silent for a moment, re- 
volving many possible contingencies in his 
mind, at length he said, 

" You will not give up going, 
Jenny ?" 

"No, I have a sort of longing to go. 
I want to say good-bye to my grand- 
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mother. She has written me, you 
see." 

" Yes," he answered, doubtfully, " she 

has written to you, as you say 



M 



" She never writes warmly," cut in Jenny 
quickly. 

*^ Doesn't she ? Well, judging from the 
tone of her letter to you, I should say that 
she did not." 

**She has so much to forgive me;" 
said poor Jenny, in a low pained 

tone. 

"And have you nothing to forgive 
her, my love ? Did she not attach 
herself to your step-mother like a 
limpet? and seize the good things that 
Mrs. De Morella put within her reach, 
to the exclusion of all thought of you ? 
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She is your near relation, I know ; but 
really, Jenny, you must allow me to 
say that Mrs. Awdry has very litde 
heart. She would sacrifice anything, 
I believe, to her own personal ease 
and gratification. Under different train- 
i'^gj you would have been a difFerent 
woman." 

Jenny was silent. But some time 
after, she said, as if she had 
put aside all those latter words of 
his, 

" You will go, Cecil ?" 

" If you are so anxious to go, of course, I 
must say yes." 

" The day after to morrow ?" 

" If you wish." 

• No more was said after this settlement of 
the question. In a short time they went to- 
gether for a drive. 
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As they drove along the road to Neuilly, 
in the pale beams which were merely an 
irony of sunshine, being neither bright, 
nor warm, they were attracted by a 
certain familiarity in the appearance of 
two ladies in a Victoria, so close in front 
of them that they took its dust. Jenny 
coughed slightly. 

"Get in front of that carriage," 
said Cecil, peremptorily to the coach- 
man. 

" Do you know, if it was not for the 
meek and nun-like droop of the head, I 
should say that was Miss Fielden," said 
Jenny. 

At this moment they passed the Vic- 
toria. The girl in it raised her pensively 
bent head, and large, movingly pathetic 
eyes. Sylvie Fielden's eyes; for it was 
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Sylvie Fielden with a face^ as well as a 
form, in mourning. Sylvie Fielden, with 
the shadow of an irremediable sorrow in 
her eyes. 

She fixed such a look of mute agony on 
Cecil, that Jenny shivered. 

It was Sylvie Fielden and her 
mother. 

** Is she going to cut us ?" said Jenny, 
in a low tone, and bowed, with the 
ghost of a smile to the mother and 
daughter. 

The greeting was not returned. Sylvie 
averted her eyes quickly from Cecil's 
face, as if there might be some horrible 
contagion in even the interchange of 
looks. Then the Windham's carriage got 
on in front. 

Jenny turned to her husband ^with 
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parted lips, and widely opened eyes. 

"What does that mean?*' she said. 
**She gave you a look like one Chevelita 
has twice given me. I can say no- 
thing to express more folly its terrible 
meaning. Cecil, what have you done to 
her ?" 

The muscles about Cecil's mouth 
were tense and drawn, and Jenny 
fancied that he was paler than usual ; 
but he answered quietly, (she little 
knew what that quietude cost him.) 

" My ofFence is marrying you, 
Jenny." 

" But how do they know it ?*' 

"Of course, they know it. Meeting us 
driving here alone together would tell 
them so, even if they did not know it 
before." 
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"Cecil, there is a lurking something 
which you conceal. I implore you to tell 
me fully everything there is to tell. 
Do not keep me in ignorance. Do you 
know why your cousin's engagement was 
broken off? Have you ill-treated Sylvie 
Fielden in any way ?" 

Cecil drew such a long, deep breath, that 
his nostrils turned white. 

^^Ill-treated her!" he repeated, harshly, 
"why do you make use of such a word 
as that ? I thought from one or two 
things you have said, that you had a very 
shrewd idea of — of — really, Jenny, I think 
you might help me out !" 

"Of course, we both know that Sylvie 
Fielden had a decided tendresse for you, 
poor little thing! But what I want to 
know is, did you do or 'say anything to 
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make her break off her engagement to 
your cousin ?" 

For an instant, Cecil was swayed by 
an impulse to tell her the whole self- 
incriminating story, but the ex-student of 
Heidelberg, who had vindicated his phy- 
sical courage by half a dozen duels, had not 
the moral courage to make a confession that 
would completely change his wife's mental 
attitude towards him. 

What? destroy her confidence in him? 
Her belief in his unstained honour, her trust 
in his chivalrous devotion, which had drawn 
her heart within his reach, if not abso- 
lutely into his keeping? Annul her faith 
in his absolute entirety of affection for 
herself? Paint for her the picture of a 
rascal, and claim the portrait as his own ? 
Bewilder her by plausible explanations of 
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sui act that was susceptible of but one 
explanation ; his own falseness ? Turn to- 
wards her the glaringly faulty side of 
his character, and force her to accept as 
ultimate the estimation she must needs 
hold, of a nature that could once err into 
ignominy, as his had done ? 

How could he word his shameful 
story ? 

While he paused, and allowed these 
thoughts to invade his mind, Jenny looked 
searchingly into his handsome young face; 
set, pale, and stern; utterly baffling in its 
unlined beauty. 

"I am sure you did or said nothing 
that you would mind telling me, as far 
as you yourself are concerned," she said, 
interpreting his silence according to her 
appreciation of his character. "You do 
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not wish to betray her. I think I under- 
stand you, Cecil;" laying her hand on his 
caressingly. "I believe I know why you 
do not speak. You will not expose a 
woman's folly even to your wife. You 
have a knightly heart! I admire you for 
it. Yes, she hates you for it, no doubt ; 
I can imagine that your unwillingness to 
wound her, misled her; she is a foolish 
creature. I never liked her." 

"Yes, Jenny," replied Cecil, seizing the 
opportunity to tell a half-truth. " Most 
unfortunately, I JiJ mislead her; the day 
of the races, when I had a feeling of 
mental rawness; thanks to the unmerciful 
flaying you had given me. I was ripe for 
any mad deed. (Thanks to you again !) 
To punish you, and make you feel^ I 
would have sacrificed anything " 

F 2 
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" Pars rbonneur^' interrupted Jenny, with 
her faint unjoyous smile. " How did you 
mislead her?" 

She spoke with the tolerance of a 
woman who is loving, perhaps, yet not 
in love. There was no rancour or in- 
cipient jealousy in her tone. But Cecil 
was too disturbed and overweighted to 
be capable of analysing. 

Evading her question, he said, 

"How much would you forgive me, 
Jenny?" veiling his real earnestness under 
a gentle playful manner. 

"Answer me, and then I will answer 
you," was her reply. 

"How did I mislead her?" said he, 
repeating his wife's words slowly, to give 
a judicious rejoinder. "Why, as you saw 
yourself, I was devoted to her at the 
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races — at least, I hope you noticed it, it 
was done for the sole and express 
purpose of making yoit do so — then, I 
believe, I danced every dance with her 
at the ball — she is not very discern- 
ing; she is credulous; unsophisticated — " 
he went halting on; then abruptly 
paused. 

"But you did not deceive her inten- 
tionally ?" said his wife. 

"Of course not" 

" He is screening her weakness !" thought 
Jenny approvingly. "Silly little Sylvie ; 
fortunately she committed herself to a man 
who is honourably secretive even with 
his wife." Then she said aloud, "I think 
we can both understand why her en- 
gagement came to nothing. I have no 
doubt that you suspected long ago how 
it would be ?'* 
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He could not trust himself to speak^ 
simply making a slight gesture, and forcing 
a smile. 

Again Jenny looked at him narrowly, 
again his young, clear-featured face baffled 
her by its inscrutable smooth youthful- 
ness. He turned, and met her glance with 
one full of adoring love. 

" You are all that I have to lean on, 
and to trust!" said she, impulsively. 
"Will you always be as I have hitherto 
found you? Always show such devotion 
and fidelity to me, Cecil ?" 

" Always," he answered, in a low, intense 
voice. 

"Long enough, perhaps," she murmured 
to herself. Then she said suddenly, and 
aloud, " Did you not care for your 
cousin — ^Jack ? Were you not fond of 
himr 
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"Oh, pretty well," answered Wind- 
ham, endeavouring to regain his usual 
tone and manner ; " he used to be held 
up to me as a model, which all boys 
hate ; at least they often hate the 
model, and would like to punch its 
head." 

" But you did not feel in that way towards 
your cousin, I hope." 

"Why do you 'hope' it? No, I hit 
it off well enough with him. I did not 
see much of him ; for I was packed off to 
Germany." 

Upon this a long pause fell, which 
he broke by saying. 

"Yes, on ^ the whole I think it 
is a good idea of yours to go to 
GUdon." 

^'You do not want to meet an- 
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Other of those withering, annihilating 
glances," said Jenny, perspicaciously. 

"You are very imaginative/' he 
replied, "and like all women jump 
at conclusions. I am willing to meet 
twenty — a hundred such glances." 

" From her ?" 

"Yes, from her. I would walk off 
a clifF, rather than have one from 
you, Jenny." 

" There was no other reason except the 
one I myself suggested, that she ^should 
look at you as she did?" asked Jenny, 
but not uneasily or suspiciously. 

"None," he answered curtly. "Come, 
I have had enough of her. Let us 
talk of something else." 

Jenny sighed. 

"It has been your part to talk. 
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and mine listen. Often you have suc- 
ceeded in catching my attention^ when 
I have felt as if nothing short of 
the last trumpet could arouse it. How 
did you manage it, Cecil ?" 

"Because my peace of mind, my 
own life's welfare, hung on my suc- 
cess in winning you from your des- 
pondency and grief. Was it not agony 
to see you pining yourself nearly to 
death, when you had me, and all 
the pther interests that women are 
supposed to live for?" 

"Only fancy your wanting so much 
to keep me !'* said Jenny dreamily, 
gently. "I wish I cared for you as 
unselfishly as you do for me; yet 
I am afraid I do not. 1 cling to 
you as a shipwrecked man to a raft. 
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For I've been shipwrecked, Cecil ; and 
would have gone down but for you." 

"I prefer you to care selfishly for 
me. 

She nestled more closely to his side, 
and said no more. 




CHAPTER V. 



SOETRANO HOUSE lay enshrouded 
with fog; the leaves hung dank 
and dripping; the sere grass glistened with 
chilly drops, the paths were uninvitingly 
red, and moist, the rustic seat where Jenny 
and her little brother had once sat, held 
now huddled mounds of brown and 
withered leaves, soaked with the rain and 
mist, and clinging damply, as the sough- 
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ing wind crept over them. All the 
flowers were gone, except, here and there, 
on the vines, a pinched rose shivered, 
or on a laurestinus bush, some white 
blooms, each with its tear-drop, shone 
pallid, scentless, wintry. 

The summer's greens, and reds, and 
purples delighted the eye no more. The 
earth was clothed in the Puritan greys 
and browns of winter. 

Through the windows, between the'bright* 
tinted curtains, firelight could be seen 
dancing, as, evening drew on. There in 
her luxurious chair, before the sparkling 
flames of a drift-wood fire, her small, thin 
feet sunk in the long fur of a white wolf- 
skin, sat Mrs. Awdry, screening her face 
from the blaze. 

What was she thinking of — that pleasant 
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gracious worldling? What scenes were 
passing in retrospect before her closed 
eyes? Did any rightful, self-reproachful 
memories invade the unsanctified, luxury* 
loving, pain-evading, duty-disdaining thing 
she called her heart ? 

That day she had heard that her grand- 
daughter was at Gildon. Jenny had sent 
over a note, telling of her arrival, 
and begging her grandmother to come 
to her, since she did not dare to 
show her face at Soetrano House. 

Mrs. Awdry would have been really 
glad to have Jenny mistress at Gildon ; 
but if she was only to be a guest of 
Mrs. Windham, it did not signify to her 
particularly whether she was there or 
not. 

^'But, I shall really be glad to see 
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the child, she muttered apologetically to 
herself. 

The note had only come an hour or 
two ago, and Chevelita had not yet been 
told ; Mrs. Awdry languidly stretched 
forth her hand, and rang the 
bell. 

" Had Mrs. De Morella returned?" 

"No, Mrs. De Morella had not re- 
turned." 

Mrs. Awdry closed her eyes again, and 
yawned. 

The servant's answer was a mistake. 

» 

Mrs. De Morella had returned from her 
solitary drive in a brougham, with both 
its windows shut, a hot-water-bottle at her 
feet, a tiger-skin over her knees, a Russian 
sable jacket on her crape-clothed shoul- 
ders. , 
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At that moment she was seated before 
her glass^ Linda brushing out her long 
black hair, with the hope that it might 
ease a head-ache which her mistress had 
had all day. Chevelita often had head- 
aches; the result, perhaps, of those weary 
night-hours, when she lay soaking her pil- 
low with hot, bitter tears. For she was 
miserable ; she was a mourner ; but not 
a patient one; she was rebellious, angry, 
consumed by an inner conflict 

" Why should she have been singled out 
to lose her only son?" she asked "Why 
should she have been the victim of a 
wicked, cruel girl who had outraged every 
bond of duty, right, and natural afl^ec- 
tion ?" 

She looked at her face with its lines and 
hollows, her eyes with their shadows, her 
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pale lips with their downward droop of 
bitter, chafing grief, and asked herself 
anew. 

Linda drew the long black locks down 
under the brush, and cleared her 
throat. 

*'Have you got a cold?" asked her 
mistress, sharply. 

" N — no. Ma'am ; but now that I 
think of it, I may have; for I walked 
in the damp from Cricklewood home 
s'afternoon." 

" What were you about at Crickle- 
wood?" said Mrs. De Morella, in the 
tone of owner to slave, which is unique 
and indescribable. 

"Mrs. Shand, the housekeeper, who is 
taking care of the house, perlitely asked 
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me to go over and have a cup of tea 
with her." 

"When are they coming back, ever?" 
demanded Chevelita, carelessly. 

"Well, Ma'am, I should 'spect they 
never'd care to come back; for it'll be 
sure to leak out before a forever is 
past." 

"Don't you be so highfalutin in 
your way of talking. I can't under- 
stand your gibberish ; what will leak 
out ?" 

" Why, Ma'am, Mrs. Shand told me con- 
fidently a very strange something, 'bout 
Miss Fielden." 

« What was it ?" 

" It has been thought that Mrs. Fielden 
and Miss went off together early in the 
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morning after the ball ; but lor, Ma'am, it's 
no such thing. All that was left of Miss 
Fielden at Crick'wood the morning after 
the ball, was her things; her ball-dress 
in a heap on the floor of the billiard^ 
room, and a note for her mamma. The 
do'r leading out from the billiard-room 
was found wide open ; and they do say. 
Ma'am," added the fanciful Linda, lower- 
ing her voice, " that she did not go 
alone. A genelman, young and handsome, 
set oiF in the cars with her for London. 
And now, Ma'am, the queerest thing of 
all is, that they say it was ' young Mr. 
Windham, of Gild'n, who went with 
' her." 

Chevelita started ; nevertheless, she said, 
contemptuously, 

'^^ Who says.? You know that Mr. 
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Windham is married " She could not 

bring herself to pronounce the name of her 
step-daughter. 

*'Oh, yes. Missis, 'course I know. It is 
John Sykes, the hack-driver, who hasn't been 
able to hold his tongue. He drove them to 
the depot, he says." 

"A lovely story, indeed," said Mrs. De 
Morella, ironically, but her heart beat 
with excitement; she longed to believe 
that the wild-sounding servant's tale was 
true; and that some unfaithfulness on 
the part of her husband would weave a 
dark thread into Jenny's not too bright 
life. 

She was not strong enough in 
wickedness to really injure her step- 
daughter, even if she could, but she 
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was revengeful, and would have been 
glad to see Jenny's suffering augmented 
to endurance point, perhaps beyond 
it. 

"And does Mrs. Sand believe this 
rubbish?" she asked, interlacing her 
fingers, and stiflFening her arms ner- 
vously. 

" She does more'n believe it. Missis." 

"How can she do more than believe it, 
you silly ?" 

"She was on the spot. Knew there 
wasn't sich a thing as a Miss Fielden to be 
found in the whole house, that morning. 
Knew the party-dress and .the white shoes 
was found. Knew a letter was on Mrs. 
Fielden's pincush'n ; more'n that, she knew 
a telegraph come before eight o'clock, struck 
Mrs. Fielden by lightnin', and made her 
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hurry ofF, distracted to pieces, in the very 
first train of cars she could get. There, 
Missis, Fve told you all. I hope I ain*t been 
too unbridled !" 

"You always gabble like a goose, if 
that is what you mean by being * unbridled ;' 
why, pray, if this story is true, has it 
not got ^bout, and been in people's 
mouths ?'^ 

" It has been dandled about, kinder ; 
but not upstairs; downstairs. It will leak 
out now." 

" Put up my hair. I will dress for 
dinner." 

At this juncture, Mrs. Awdry's light 
footstep sounded along the corridor; and 
she opened Mrs. De Morella's door, after 
gently tapping on it. 

I knew you must be here," she said. 
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" I want to show you a note that has just 
come to me; or rather came soon after 
lunch." 

She handed her Jenny's note. 

An expression of acute emotion passed 
over Chevelita's. face as she read 
it. 

"You will see her, ChevelitaJ" inquired 
Mrs. Awdry, anxiously. 

" Yes," answered Mrs. De Morella, 
grimly, " once. Go and get me hot water, 
you, Linda." 

"Chevy, she will probably live at 
Gildon, before long," said Mrs. Awdry, 
when the quadroon had left the 
room. 

" Then I shall not live here," 
replied Chevelita, in the same hard 
tone. 
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" Oh, Chevelita ! cannot you be reconciled 
to her " 

"Reconciled to her?" echoed Chevelita, 
Starting up with blazing eyes, and a face 
transfigured with anger. " To her, the 
ruiner of my life ; the murderer of my 
boy? Are you mad, that you ask me? 
I loathe her! The thought of her 
quenches my tears, when they are begin- 
ning to ease my heart ; it thrusts itself 
among my prayers to the Holy Virgin 
herself; it makes my dreams hideous ! 
Why do I scream out at night, when 
at last I . fall asleep ? Because she pushes 
Willie's carriage down the steps; because 
she steals him from me like a savage 
Indian! I have to live my sorrows 
over ; and be pursued by her and her devilish 
works !" 
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" Oh, Chevelita ! calm yourself!" 

" Yes, I know ; don't tell me again 
that she is your son's child ; she is not 
mine. Mine?" with a harsh laugh. "She- 
has killed mine !" 

" But she suffered horribly herself," said 
Mrs. Awdry, "really she did; reckless, 
lawless girl! What a return for our 
kindness. Chevy ! She told me that we 
drove her to it; unreasonable, cruel 
creature!" Mrs. Awdry had now become 
absorbed in her own grievance. " But, 
however ; I shall go and see her to- 
morrow. It is an idiosyncrasy of mine 
not to harbour resentment. And you will 
see her ?" 

"I will see her," said Mrs. 
De Morella, with fell distinctness. 
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Here Linda re-entered the room, 
and the conversation came to an 



end. 





CHAPTER VI. 



GILDON, too, this grey and reeking 
November evening, stood mist- 
steeped, and begirt by trees with ragged, 
brown branches, and swept by a doleful 
wind, that weakly and fitfully shook the 
vines about the windows, and crept 
away. 

Jenny and her mother-in-law sat side 
by side on a sofa by the fire,. and tried 
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to bring themselves in affinity with each 
other. 

Jenny was so much softened and 
gentled by her calamitous experiences, 
that Mrs. Windham the elder wondered 
why she had been called cold and 
haughty. She seemed very accessible 
to kindly endeavour now, at all 
events. 

To Jenny, Mrs. Windham's sweet 
insipidity, and tame, non-asserting man- 
ner, were grateful; she was too wearily 
melancholy to adapt herself to a strong, 
energetic character. 

Mrs. Windham had been rather shocked 
at the story of their hurried marriage; 
but instead of inciting her to reprove 
or admonish, it left her stiller than 
before. She felt, as emphatically as she 
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could feel anything, that the rising 
generation were made of different stuff 
from her, and her compass. 

Both women retired to their rooms 
that night, with an easy consciousness 
that life, together, even if it should be 
under the same roof, would be free 
from jar, or clashing of wills. 

Jenny had hoped to see her grand- 
mother that evening; but only a note 
had come, saying that Mrs. Awdry would 
drive to Gildon to-morrow morning at 
three* 

**When does Mrs. Awdry 's day begin, 
pray V^ asked Cecil. 

** Don't speak in that scornful tone, 
mon cher ; remember, there was a time 
when you admired grandmamma ex- 
cessively." 
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" Only because you belonged to her," 
answered her husband. 

" I belonged to her !" repeated Jenny 
with a sigh. " Chevelita belonged to her 
more than I did, and she made me feel it." 

Jenny saw her grandmother alone, next 
day. The interview between them was 
fraught with much pain to the younger 
woman; but Mrs. Awdry was encased 
in the impenetrable armour of selfishness, 
and did not feel the home-sick, heart- 
aching sensation that Jenny did. She 
congratulated her on going in such 
luxury to Egypt; she declared it was 
quite enviable. 

" Will you come ?" asked Jenny 
quickly. 

Mrs. Awdry shook her head with 
a slight laugh. 
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** She was too old," she said ; " and too 
cozy at Soetrano, to wish to move." 

"I am only going to be here a week, 
1 hope that I shall see you every day, grand- 
mamma," said Jenny wistfully, as her 
grandmother rose to go. 

" There is no reason why you should not, 
Jenny." 

"And, grandmamma," said Jenny, de- 
taining her, while a pink flush stole 

over her face "Chevelita " she 

paused. 

Mrs. Awdry smoothed her creaseless 
gloves, and waited. 

" How does Chevelita feel towards me ? 
unrelenting ?" 

"She will see you— — " Mrs. Awdry 
was about to say " once ;" but checked 
herself. 
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"Will she?" said Jenny doubtfully. 
**But will she rave at me, and make 
me feel that she wishes I had never 
been born ?" 

"I do not think she will," answered 
Mrs. Awdry, "but it is impossible for 
one to say how she will talk to you. I 
will advise her to be calm, since what 
has occurred is now past remedy." 

" You prefer her to me, I know," 
said Jenny, catching her under lip between 
her teeth to prevent it quivering, " you 

■ 

do not know what 1 suffered, when I 
found out that you cared for her the 



most." 



"She is certainly more responsive than 
you are," answered Mrs. Awdry, her 
black eyes roving uneasily about the 
room ; " but you have no right to 
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say that I am fonder of her than 
of you; it is not true; I care for you 
equally." 

Jenny said no more; she knew by ex- 
perience how useless it was to try and 
make her grandmother adapt herself under- 
standingly, to another's sorrowful train of 
thought. 

"Will Chevelita come here and see 
me ?" she asked. " I do not think I could 
bear to go there. I should be distracted 
by miserable reminiscences. Oh, what 
would I give if I had not done what I 
did !" 

"There is a streak of recklessness, of* 
lawlessness in your nature, I have always 
known that," said Mrs. Awdry, calmly 
kissing her in farewell. "I will see what 
Chevelita intends to do, and let you know 
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that you may be prepared." Then she took 
her departure. 

Somewhat to Jenny's surprise, and I 
was almost going to say gratification, 
Chevelita consented to go to Gildon; and 
signified her intention of driving over 
immediately after her one o'clock breakfast 
the following day. 

She was shown into a room where 
Jenny sat alone; the room was a small 
one, adjoining another, in which Cecil 
was ; but the communicating door was 

closed. 

■ 

Jenny rose in silence and confronted 
her step-mother. Chevelita, too, was un- 
able ta articulate; the muscles about her 
mouth twitched convulsively; her great 
eyes, bloodshot, and shadow encircled, told 
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of sleepless and wretched nights; she was 
thin, worn, and sallow. 

Both in deep mourning, the two women 
stood for a moment looking into each other's 
woe-begone faces. Then Jenny sank back 
into her chair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

" Oh, Chevelita !" she said, in a low, broken 
voice, " I am wretched !" 

" Wretched ?'* repeated Mrs. De Morella, 
as if she found the word slight and 
inadequate, and pressing her black-gloved 
hands on her side. What does ^wretchedC 
sound like to me, with my raging pain 
here r 

"Don't say anything terrible to 
me — don't, don't!" moaned Jenny, quail- 
ing. 

"Do you know why I came here to-day 
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to see you ?" asked Chevelita, trying to steady 
her quivering voice. 

" To wring my heart with your 
reproaches, to curse me, perhaps!" 
said Jenny, in the same wailing 
tone. 

"I have done that until I am tired of 
doing it," said Mrs. De Morella, fiercely; 
"if you ever awoke, sobbing, shivering, 
terrified in the nigh^ it was because I 
was calling down Heaven's just vengeance 
on you. No ; I came here to-day to tell you 
— a dream I had." 

"Oh, Chevelita!" cried Jenny, twisting 
her fingers into the soft masses of her 
hair. "Tell me outright what it is 
you have to say to me! I cannot 
bear to be told one of those dreams of 
yours 
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" This is the last you will probably 
ever hear, so I beg you to listen," said 
Chevelita, seating herself in a contorted 
position opposite her step-daughter. *^ I 
dreamed that it was the darkest part of 
the night, just before dawn ; and I stood 
hiding behind the parrot-cages in the 
billiard-room at Cricklewbod. I dreamed 
that voices sounded at the door which 
leads out upon the terrace; both of them 
familiar to me. I thought Sylvie Fielden 
came in alone; she was in a ball-dress, 
with a white cloak over her shoulders. 
She quickly slipped off this cloak and 
dress ; put on a dark one ; a hat too ; 
glided out of the door again ; met some 
one we both know very well, you and I — 
I dreamt I followed her and her companion 
(a man, tall) through the grounds, out 
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of the little gate, where a hack stood 
waiting. They got in, and drove off. I 
dreamt I clung on at the back. They 
went to the station and got into the 
cars together — Mr. Windham^ and Miss 
Fielden, and the train glided away; carry- 
ing them, together, and alone. What 
do you think of my dream .? Your 
husband and Sylvie Fielden going away 
together at the blackest time of night, alone ?" 

"I think that you have heard some 
wild story which you tell very 
clumsily, as a dream of yours," answered 
Jenny, steadily, but with lips that had turned 
ashy pale. 

"Like all my dreams, this came true," 
said Chevelita, shrilly. 

"I do not believe it," answered Jenny, 
with forced quietude. 
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" Do you not ? ask your husband, then ; 
and watch him well as he answers. 
You are quick enough in seeing through 
people." 

*' How can you bear to come and 
traduce a man to his wife under his 
own roof, with a picture of his father 
looking down on you?" asked Jenny, 
glancing slightly towards a life-size por- 
trait of Cecil's father, hanging nearly oppo- 
site to Chevelita. 

" Because I tell you a truth that you 
ought not to be in ignorance of," said 
Chevelita, with the calmness of gratified 
revenge. "I am the first to tell you. 
That is as it should be; but if you stay 
long enough here, you will catch whispers 
of it, from your servants upwards to 
your mother-in-law, perhaps." 
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"My husband would not have come 
back here, if this piece of Fatham scandal 
had been, true," said Jenny, still with 
perfect seIf<ontrol. 

" He is of a sanguine temperament, 
perhaps," rejoined Mrs. De Morella, "and 
thought there was safety where no safety 
was. Probably he had reasons for con- 
sidering himself safe. The Fieldens have 
never come back, you see." 

" Who told you this ?" said Jenny, 
abruptly. 

"I heard it from a person I 
could trust. My dream had come 
true !" 

Jenny was silent for a moment. Was 
there then a dark solution of the mystery 
of Carmichael's broken engagement ? What 
entanglement of shattered vows, snapped 
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promises, treacherous deeds, immeshed that 
changed girl with her woe-begone face ? 
What of Cecil, the man she had con-, 
sidered the very incarnation of loyalty, 
chivalry ? 

But this was not the time to lose her- 
self in painful speculations. She addressed 
herself to her step-mother, in whose 
vindictive, relentless face, she saw a 
merciless satisfaction. 

"Is this all you wished to see me 
for ?" she asked. 

'^Yes, all," answered Mrs. De Morella, 
in her thin, penetrating voice. "I told 
Madre Awdry that I would see you just 

* 

once. I have seen you ; and enlightened 
you, as my duty was, to the character 
of the man you rushed into marriage with. 
I never care to see you again ; you excite 
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in me all my worst emotions." She rose as 
she finished speaking. 

** If I had it in me to laugh," said 
Jenny, with livid, quivering lips, "I would 
do so, at this wild story you have poured 
into my unbelieving ears. My husband 
will laugh, no doubt." 

"No doubt," said Chevelita, with cruel 
irony. " I go. I will say this. My feeling 
towards you is a better one now, as I 
leave this room, than when I entered it." 
She swept quickly out. 

Jenny rose to follow her, but her 
knees trembled beneath her ; she sank 
back again into her chair, fixing her eyes 
on the floor, with a dull, miserable 
gaze. 

In a moment she started up ; Chevelita's 
tone of irony still lingered in her ears; 
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she unconsciously adopted it, as opening 
the door of the adjoining room, she 
entered, saying without preamble, 

"I am sorry to hear, Cecil, that you 
ran away with Miss Fielden before 
you did me the honour to marry 



me. 



Cecil laid down the book he had been 
trying to read, and fixed a dull, blank 
gaze on her. The moment he dreaded 
had come then ? But where were the 
wrath, the scorn, the blistering words of 
contempt that he had imagined she would 
use? She was looking at him with grave 
simplicity, untinctured with anger, censure, 
or repugnance. He did not dream of 
gauging what prompted that calmly con- 
clusive tone, or of drawing any inference 
from her words and manner, apart from 
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their simple, bald meaning. He did not 
detect intuitively — so genuinely assured of 
the truth did she seem to be — that she 
merely adopted a tone of ironical certainty 
to challenge contradiction. 

Jt did not even occur to him to con- 
tradict her; he had been oppressed with 
a fear of this disclosure for so long, that 
when it was upon him, he shouldered 
it as a burthen that had been awaiting 
him. 

"Your step-mother told you?'' he said, 
looking down, and pretending to tie his 
shoe. 

" Is it true then ?" cried Jenny, a 
swift, dreadful change over-passing her 
face. 

Cecil looked up, aghast; but Jenny 
controlled her features and spoke in a 
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tone that might well pass for com- 
posure, before he had time to answer 
her. 

. "Yes, I know it is true; but I should 
like to hear from your lips how it was; 
I want to be told exactly." 

She felt as if her heart were bleeding 
drops that froze as they fell. 

" What did your stepmother tell you ?*' 

Jenny, with a calm but somewhat thick 
utterance, repeated Chevelita's words. 

" You should not believe such a mad 
story," he answered gaspingly. 

"Why should I not? it is true?" She 
meant to say these last three words as 
an assertion; but in spite of herself they 
leaped out a heart-broken, imploring 
question. 

"Partly true," he stammered, vacil- 
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lating pitiably between truth and de- 
ception. 

Jenny, inciting herself to be firm, 
succeeded in being imperious. 

"I insist on your telling me outright, 
what the whole thing means," she said, 
setting her teeth. "Did you marry her, 
and then me, in the fashion of sensational 
stories ? where and when did you leave 
her " 

"Jenny," interrupted Cecil, rising to 
the maturest manliness of bearing and 
tone, as he decided to be truthful, 
honest, self-exposing, come what might ; 

"Jenny," he approached her and 

tried to take her hand, but she drew 
back, "I throw myself on your gene- 
rosity ; and in . making my avowal of 
dishonour, I claim your forbearance; for 
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it was because of my intense and 
passionate love of you that I was led 
into doing what I did " 

"i>^ into doing!" interrupted Jenny 
in a low, scornful voice. "Do not dwell 
on this part of it ; go on ! What did you 
do ?" 

"I was stung to madness by your 
refusal of me. A harsh rejection, 

Jenny! and I asked Sylvie Fielden 

to run away with me; thus breaking 
off an engagement she was afraid, or 
unwilling to free herself from in any other 
way. She consented" — 

" And you went !" cut in Jenny, in 
the same pitiless voice. 

" Yes, we went. You surely know the 
rest, without forcing me to tell you. 
While I was talking to you, enslaved by 
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your wonderful new manner to me ; a 
manner I had longed for — yearned to 
receive from you — hungered and thirsted 
for ; she was waiting for me outside — " 

"And you would have married her 
that morning?" 

"Yes," he answered; feeling as if, 
veritably, the tide of life was ebbing 
from his heart. 

There was a torturing silence on her 
part; and she stood as if turned to 
stone. 

"You ought not to be too hard on 
me," he said, scarcely above a whisper. 

"And so I have lost you,, too!" she 
moaned, rather than uttered. 

"Why should you say that?" he cried, 
trying to take her in his arms. " Lost 
me? I lost myself for you, perhaps, but 
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you have not lost me — never will lose 
me, my life ! my love !" 

"I have lost all that I loved in 
you!" she answered, breaking into deep, 
heart-rent sobs. "Grod has frowned 
on me !" she cried. " He has never 
trusted me with the true love of one human 
heart !" 

"Do you not count mine.?" whispered 
Cecil, huskily. 

" Can a man who has proved himself so 
false have any love that is true, to give ?" 
she said. 

He threw himself on his knees before 
her ; life seemed to have resolved itself 
into an adaptation of all his faculties to meet 
the present moment. 

" Why should you not forgive me, 
since what I did was because of you ?** he 
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asked, catching her wrists in his nervous 
grasp, and lifting his supplicating eyes to 
her's. 

"Because you deceived me," she an- 
swered. "Suppose, as we stood there to- 
gether you had told me how it was you came 
there, and who was waiting for you out- 
side. You said she was waiting for 
you ?" 

He bent his head in assent. 

"What do you think I should have 
done then ? Gone with you ? Left that 
wretched girl forsaken so cruelly? No; 
you know how I should have answered! 
I should have told you what your pro- 
position to me was — infamous ! You, 
who had clandestinely fled with another 
woman, and were on the brink of making 
her your wife, to abandon her, and lead 
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another unsuspecting woman to do a 
double wrong — a wrong to herself in 
marrying a deceiver; a wrong to her who 
was deceived most shamefully of all. 
What .became of that poor child ? What 
did she do?" 

He only shook his head. 

"You do not know? Oh, how cold- 
blooded !" exclaimed Jenny, drawing herself 
away from him. 

He rose to his feet, and folding 
his arms, looked down at her with an- 
other expression in his eyes. 

"Cannot you understand that I was 
passion's slave ? and acted on the un- 
controllable impulse of the moment? and 
that circumstance, that Devil's agent, 
favoured me? You were there before 
me ; strangely placed enough ! Alone 
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virtually ; betraying by every word and 
look, that for some reason or other you 
were overjoyed to see me. I was not 
in a mood to analyse your real meaning. 
Just as a whole landscape is revealed to a 
man by a flash of lightning, so your willing- 
ness to come with me, and my own intense 

a 

joy at having you, were revealed to me. 
I don't think I remembered Sylvie Fielden ; 
all I thought of was you^ and the wild 
delight of making you mine which lay with- 
in my grasp. You should not be too hard 
on me, Jenny." 

" Should I not ?" she repeated with bitter 
irony. " Oh, no ; I ought to praise you, 
I suppose ! Tell you that it was admirable 
to abandon that poor girl, and leave me in 
ignorance of how it came about that you 
were in the railway-station, ready to take 

I 2 
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me to the end of the world, if I chose to 
go. And all that about punishing me ; being 
stung and piqued into recklessness, does not 
impose on me ; you cared for Sylvie Fielden, 
or you would not have tempted her to go 
with you." 

He was silent. He had said all 
that he had to say ; if he spoke 
it would only be to repeat his former 
words. 

"You must have cared for her, 
of course!" repeated Jenny, still more 
decidedly. 

"I cared only for you," he answered, 
not without a certain sternness of look and 
tone. 

*^ Deeds are more convincing than words," 
said Jenny. 

Already she was conscious of alienation 
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having begun between her husband and 
herself. His aspect in her eyes, was, 
how widely different from what it had been 
two hours ago ! Where were all those 
qualities she admired in him? They ex- 
isted no longer. Henceforth she must re- 
gard him as a mere vehicle for the expression 
of acquired graces ; for she could not deny 
that his seeming was all fair, and admirable^ 
Unselfishness, kindliness, devotion, all ap 
peared to be his ; but how hollow must be 
the heart from which they seemed to 
spring ! Too hollow to be the source of 
any attribute really good and pure, and 
true. 

It was a woful discovery that she had 
made. Somewhat as he had once done, 
but, of course, in a different spirit; she 
ransacked her memory for a parallel case. 
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and in vain. What he had done was unique, 
as far as her experience or knowledge 
went. 

She could not bear to look at him ; 
the handsome face, which she had con- 
sidered very expressive of his noble nature, 
seemed only an incarnate falsehood. She was 
sorely distressed ; but she hardened under 
iier unhappiness ; relinquishing all expecta- 
tion or hope of finding one heart that 
was absolutely true to her. A mere 
accident that he had married her! Yes, 
bitter and biting though the conviction 
was, she must needs harbour it. In- 
voluntarily, she spoke the detestable thought 
aloud. 

" A mere accident that you married 
me! At this moment you ought to be 
Sylvie Fielden's husband, not mine. Now, 
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the look of horror she gave you is ex- 
plained. No wonder she gave it ! I 
should like to hear her version of 
the story 1" 

" You would find it precisely like my 
own/' he said, an angry gleam darting 
into his eyes. "Do you not believe what 
I have told you? There is no reason 
why you should not." 

" There is no reason why I should," 
she answered, curbing the impulse to 
speak tauntingly, and, instead, uttering 
the words in a mournful and gentle 
tone. 

The angry glitter died out of his eyes. 

" But you do believe me ?" he asked, 
temperately. 

"Yes," she answered, slowly and sadly; 
" oh, yes, I believe you." 
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Again he flung himself before her, 
pleading with all the power of which 
passion made him master, for her for- 
giveness, and a restoration of her loving 
trust in him. 

She shook her head. 

" It is impossible than 1 can feel to- 
wards you as I did before," she replied, 
"but I am not such a faultless creature 
myself, Heaven knows ! that I should be 
hard on anybody, above all, on you ; 
and I am so accustomed to the pain of 
knowing that I am not first in any one's 
consideration, that there is none of the 
sting of sudden surprise in discovering — " 

So far she got without tremor of voice ; 
but now, voice and words failed her. 
She sank down upon a chair, saying in 
the midst of tears. 
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"No, no! I did think you cared for 
me only ! Can I ever, ever forget that 
you were on the very verge of being 
Sylvie Fielden's husband! It is useless 
for you to try and explain that it was 
to inflict the pain of jealousy on me ; 
the most plausible words in the world 
cannot convince a woman that a man 
marries some one else for her sake ! And 
apart from that, the discovery of what 
the Cecil Windham I had thought to be 
the very embodiment of all that is noble and 
manly, was capable of doing, of being — " 

She paused an instant, then went on 
steadily and calmly. 

"We will try and live our lives out 
together peaceably — at least I will try ; 
and we will show each other good-will. 
I can answer for myself. But " 
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Cecil cut her short with wild words 
and caresses, adjuring her to forget the 
past; to let it be as if it had not been. 
She should not finish that cruel sentence ! 
She listened to him quietly ; with nothing 
but gentleness in her face, yet full and 
chill was the certainty which thrust itself 
upon him — he had lost her. The close 
and tender tie that had united them, 
was broken; he felt it, knew it — as, 
gently, but decidedly, she pressed him 
back. 

She had refrained from violent anger; 
she had shown herself to be capable of 
scorn, yet sparing of harsh words. He 
need never fear from her that miserable 
infliction, a woman's sharp tongue, nor the 
exhibition of a temper that is demon- 
strated by stamping, shrill raising of the 
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voice, and sharp selections from the shrew's 
verbal armoury. Yet he had lost hen 
The thought of it drove his mind through 
fire. 

As she got up, and wearily trailed 
towards the door, he snatched at her, 
saying, with a fevered stress, 

"Jenny, my own Jenny — you are my 
own Jenny ?" 

" I am no one's ^ o^n Jenny,' " she 
answered with a hopeless sadness, and 

< 

extricating her dress from his grasp, went 
out of the room. 

He flung himself down in a chair, 
and buried his face in his hands. 
He no longer dwelt on his own wrong 
doing. Intrinsically, the deed seemed to 
him of little moment now ; its results, as 
regarded his wife, were all that burthened 
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him. What real union could there possibly 
be, in clasped hands, and divided hearts? 
What sunshine of worldly prosperity 
could avail over the dark shadows of 
mistrust ? 

As he sat there, revolving many 
thoughts in his mind, another idea forced 
itself on his discernment. It was that she 
could never have cared for him as he did 
for her, or she could not so coldly and 
determinedly have drawn herself from 
him ; could not with such mournful 
composure have laid down rules for future 
conduct; could not with such fixed resig- 
nation have assigned boundaries so love- 
lessly narrow, to her coming relations with 
him. 

They would live ^^ peaceably /" would 
confer on each other whatever doubtful 
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benefits accrued from ^^good-wilir Stones 
for bread, thistles for figs ! 

He started up, and began pacing up 
and down the room. 

Did it not lie within his own power 
to decide in some degree what atti- 
tude her sentiments towards him 
should take ? Was she not to be 
daily, hourly, within the scope of his in- 
fluence ? 

He was strongly tempted to encourage 
himself by glancing at his own reflection 
in a glass between two windows; but he 
resisted the impulse. 

Personal beauty is only a man's 
co-adjutor usually, not, as in the case 
of a woman, a power which needs no 
enhancement; and he was sensible enough 
to understand that it was so. He hoped 
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very little from his handsome face ; well 
cut, and coloured, and expressioned 
though it was. 




CHAPTER VII. 



JENNY, leaving that combination of 
physical comeliness, and moral un- 
sightliness — her husband — to weave in his 
mind insecure plans for the future; to 
expend unprofitable emotion on the irre- 
vocable, fled to a distant, dismal room, 
which nobody used. 

Fireless, encumbered rather than fur- 
nished by obsolete, uncomfortable, dis- 
used chairs and tables, and escritoires; 
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haunted undeniably by dim, pictured faces, 
banished from the more habitable portions 
of the house, and looking out from the 
walls here, with eyes which fancy could 
easily invest with a hunted, and exiled 
expression. 

The sole window of this room was 
turned towards the soaked garden and 
park. 

Jenny, giving a glance up at one of the 
portraits — a pale, chilly-faced woman, whose 
creator seemingly had painted with the 
essential oils of dead leaves, and London 
fogs, and Lincolnshire mists — made her 
way to the window, and leaning heavily 
forward on the broad sill, looked out on 
the spirit-taming, hope-killing, joy-subdu- 
ing, youth-depressing, English November 
day. 
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The saplings shivered, drooped, dripped ; 
the reeking grass beneath them received this 
overplus of moisture on its drop-tipped 
spears; the iron fences glittered wetly in 
the grey, dwining light; a wether, its bell 
giving forth a flat, dull clink, led a few 
bell-less sheep aimlessly, nowhere ; they 
followed with as rigid an adherence to his 
. leadership, as if treading after him to a long 
promised goal. 

The elms swayed slowly against a sky of 
hodden grey. No human habitation was 
visible to Jenny, as she leaned there, gazing 
out with hopeless, tearless eyes. Her heart 
felt numb and chill within her ; her place 
in creation seemed occupied by an identky- 
less pain; so aching was the void in her 
consciousness, as she rested there motioti- 
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less, and staring out upon the wet 
desolate world of sky, and grass, and 
trees. 

Deceived, heart-wrung, loveJorn^ she 
sank, paralysed by pain, under the 
weight of these various strokes of cruel 
fate. 

" Can it be possible ?" she muttered, not 
knowing that her lips framed words. 
" Can it be possible that 1 — / was born in a 
bright land of flowers, and never-ending 
summer?" 

She turned her eyes away from the rain- 
obscured grey landscape, and they fell on 
her wedding-ring, symbol of a dual exis- 
tence. She recognized in her position 
duties to be performed, although the dis- 
union, which she felt with sad certainty' must 
now exist between herself and her hus- 
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band, made them specially hard of exe- 
cution. 

Cecil had won so much from her, that 
the revelation which she had made concern- 
ing him was doubly painful, for it caused 
her to feel scornful of self, as well as of 
him. 

Yet she determined that no further word of 
blame or reproach should be spoken by her 
to him. 

Their life should at least be free from 
scenes of recrimination and harping censure. 
She vowed to herself, that she would un- 
swervingly follow a rule of conduct 
that should neither irritate nor wound 
him. 

And as days went on, she kept to 
her resolutions ; seeing no reason why all 
the days and years to come should 
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not find her as unlovingly gentle, 
as calmly submissive, as she was 
now. 

Cecil, with all the passion of love and 
youth, flung himself into the endeavour to 
win back the love he had los^ just as it 
came within his grasp. Sowing his talk 
thick with subtlest flattiery ; bending all his 
energies towards the attainment of one «gn, 
or word, of re-awakening aflFection — • in 
vain. 

Jenny's ways and words were sweet as 
any crushed flowers' scent, but they were 
flavoured with death, as is the perfume of 
a trampled flower. The death of love. Of 
a love that has been crushed and bruised to 
extinction. 

The last afternoon in England 
came. 
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It was warm, with a hazy air, and dim 
sunshine. 

Jenny, taking a basket, went into the 
conservatory, and cut what flowers she 
pleased, regardless of gardener or mother- 
in-law. 

She selected blooms with which her 
early youth was familiar. Arabian jessa- 
mine, pale, starry, and of supreme sweet- 
ness; datura blossoms with their frozen 
whiteness, their intensely penetrating per- 
fume; orange-flowers with their breath of 
Paradise; lemon-flowers, s\yeeter still, if 
that could be; passion-flowers of burn- 
ing red, scentless, because, perhaps, if 
their odour was in accordance with 
their beauty, it would intoxicate like 
new wine. Folded, waxen buds of 
stephanotis heavily fragrant. A single 
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camellia, spotless, scentless — the flower on 
which Nature seems to have expended care, 
not love. 

As Jenny rifled the plants, the sun 
fell on her in pale lustre, turning her 
hair from auburn to red gold. The birds, 
imprisoned in great cages at the end of 
the conservatory, sang in shrill, penetrating 
chorus. 

She covered her basket with care, and 
not returning to the house, went out of 
another door, leading into the shrubbery; 
gliding along the trim paths, a black- 
clothed and solitary figure ; bearing hef 
hidden spoils of colour and fragrance, 
which, if they had been visible, and not 
carefully veiled by the great leaves of 
darkest, sombrest green, which she had 
placed over them, would have enriched 
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her dark figure with a point of 
brilliance. 

She made her way through the grounds, 
walking, not with the quick and buoyant 
step of youth, but rather with a, listless, 
unelastic tread; smooth and gliding, but 
lacking the energy of young woman- 
hood. 

Passing out of a small gate, she followed 
a. rutty lane, carpeted with the sere leaves 
shaken from over-branching boughs, and 
walked steadily on for nearly a mile, 
reaching, at last, a gate of heavy outline 
and structure — the gate of Fareham 
Cemetery. She entered, and being quite 
unknowing as to the localities of those 
last homes, held her glasses up to her eyes, 
and began her sad search for the resting- 
place of one little sleeper, who had been 
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brought hither to repose his frail tenement 
of clay. 

As she wandered from grave to grave, 
she was not aware, in her short-sightedness 
and absorption, that she had been followed 
and was being watched. 

Her husband had followed her, and was 
watching her. 

He watched her walk with her slow, 
quiet step along the path, bordered with 
its death-suggesting yews and willows, 
and fringed by grey, spiked lavender, 
and formal box — saw her pause, read, 
continue her search. 

At length he saw her stop quite still, 
and stand motionless. The eye-glasses fell 
from her eyes ; she stood with her head 
bent down, and her eyes fixed — not on 
the simple grave which she had expected 
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to find — simple green mound, with name- 
inscribed stone at the head of it — but 
on a costly and elaborate monument; its 
base lettered with letters, bright, and 
golden, and new ; and having for its 
apex a figure in marble, but ethereal, 
because of its poise and grace. 

What place was there here for her 
flowers ? thought Jenny. 

Following an impulse which seems in- 
herent in all human hearts which have 
sensibility and a vibrating fibre, she had 
wished to lay the perishable loveliness 
of flowers, on the perished loveliness of 
childhood. She had thought to find a 
little sodded mound, where she could 
spread her flowers, and leave them to die ; 
this stately monument baulked her of her 
melancholy pleasure. 
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What should she do with her flowers? 
She pushed aside the leaves that covered 
them, and hesitatingly took out one or 
two. But there was nowhere to place 
them; yet it gave her a strange heart- 
ache to take them back with her ; not to 
leave them as she had intended. There 
was not a blossom of them that she had 
not gathered without a separate thrill of 
pain. 

At last, obeying a wild prompting, she 
put her hand into the basket, and seizing 
a handful, flung them down at the monu- 
ment's base; then another handful, and 
another, till her basket was empty, and a 
bank of white flowers, breathing richest 
fragrance, lay against the smooth, square 
stone. 

She felt as if a cord was tight- 
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ening about her throat ; tears rose 
to her eyes. Then it was that Cecil, 
who had been gradually approaching 
from behind, came beside her saying 
touchingly, 

" I envy A/»i, Jenny ! You would 
not take the trouble to do this for me, 
if I were lying low in my six feet of 
earth !" 

She started slightly, and turning quickly, 
faced him. 

" How strange to see you here ! 
she exclaimed. And there came over 
her a feeling of the blessed relief 
it would be to sob out her sorrow 
to a beloved' friend; a friend strong 
of soul, and implicitly trusted and 
believed in. This sinner would be a 
responsive and a sympathetic one; but 
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he had sinned deeply against her ; 
too deeply for forgiveness, and her 
soul shuddered aloof from the close 
spiritual contact of a self-disclosure^ and 
confession of suffering to him. 

She neither loved him nor esteemed him ; 
and she almost resented his presence here as 
an intrusion. 

He knew that she did ; for he answered 
her in a wounded tone, although he simply 
said, 

"I followed you. And even when I 
found out where you were going; 
even when you turned in at the gate, I 
followed you still. Why should you be 
angry ? Was not my fate linked with 
his ?" 

** Indeed it was," said Jenny, in a 
low voice. "He decided your fatfe 
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and mine. If I could only have kept 
him! It was a cruel, bleak, bitter 
punishment to have him taken. But 

** with a change of tone, "what 

awaited him at Linz, awaits me — ^some- 
where. I am glad that death is not appor- 
tioned so capriciously as most other things 
are. Some are poor, others are not. Some 
are beautiful, some are not ; some are loved, 
some are not ; but death comes impartially 
to all. It would be unbearable indeed, 
if some died, and some did not, and going 
by the varying disposal of gifts and denials 
in other things — it might just as well have 

been so !" 

"Jenny, you are morbid. You distress 

me by talking in this way." 

'/* 
" People always say that others are mor- 
bid, when they find that the so-called morbid 
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ones are taking them out of their depth in 
sufFering." 

" Do you think that you are beyond my 
depth ?" 

"Oh, I sufFer such regret, such remorse 
for what I have done!" cried Jenny, in- 
voluntarily yielding to the impulse of self- 
revealing. 

" And do not I ?" asked he, in a low tone. 

But Jenny shook her head. It was clear 
that she did not wish for his companionship 
in regret. 

"Strange that one cannot rid one*s self 
of the thought of one's ill-deeds!" said 
Cecil. **rm sure I'd buy myself release 
from this black -dog of a conscience 
(I suppose it is conscience) at any 
price. I would sell my conscience with 
pleasure " 
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The deep, bell - like notes of his 
voice combined with his words to strike 
Jenny. 

"What a pity," she exclaimed, "that 
your really beautiful voice should say 
such ugly things, such ignoble things! 
Sell your conscience ! Your one redeeming 
point!" 

"I do not believe you think that I 
have one redeeming point," said he 
gloomily. 

"Why should you say that? Have 
I ever given you cause to believe it ? 
Often people's natures are so dark and 
mysterious, that to look along their lives 
is like looking through a tunnel. But 
there is light at both ends. The light of 
innocence at the beginning, the light of re- 
pentance at the close." 
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•* Don't preach to mc, Jenny/* said he, 
cooUy, not irritably. ** Repentance in the 
form of reparation is the only sort I should 
ever incline ta And what possible repara- 
tion can I make?" 

^ Circumstances crowd themselves so sur- 
pri^ngly into our lives, that it is impossible 
to tell what opportunity may oflfer. And 
if an opportunity that we have grasped with 
our thoughts iifts occur, the only thing is 
to grasp it with our deeds and 
words." 

"You may be very sure that I would," 
muttered he, and turning, studied the in- 
scription on Willie's tablet. 

The little iatula rasa of his life seemed 
hardly to invite notice so long, and 
poetical, and florid. For underneath his 
name and age came three verses, abounding 
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in mournful images of a mother's grief and 
bereavement, beneath that again, a long 
text of scripture ; last of all, in full, 

l^tqixitsitat in $ace. 

Jenny, leaning her elbows on the iron 
chains which swung from post to post, 
enclosing Willie's plot, hid her face in her 
hands. 

There was no one in sight. A few 
rooks cawed lustily as they passed over- 
head on slowly flapping wings. The 
moist November air was full of earthy 
odours, the pale sunshine lay like slightly 
exaggerated moonlight on the white stones 
and marble. The flowers of Jenny's gather- 
ing sent out delicious breaths which mingled 
with the damp sickly aroma of loam and dead 
leaves, and mouldering memorial wreaths. 

« 
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"What are you thinking about? or are 
you praying?'* asked Cecil, regarding his 
wife's still figure and hidden face. 

She looked up, answering quietly, 

" I am thinking of Willie. No, I was 
not praying. Come, let us go home." 

" You miss him terribly ?" said Cecil 
interrogatively, and drawing her arm 
through his. 

" I miss him almost to despair ; because 
I sacrificed him to gratify my vindictive 
impulses ; there I succeeded — and be- 
cause I wished to tear his love 
away from his mother — there I 
failed !" 

"Our lives look dismal as they stretch 
out before us — will be dismal, unless 
you learn to love me. Mine would be 
glorified to me then ; and your's would 
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be brighter — if you could only learn to 
love me, Jenny !" 

"I will treat you as if I loved you/' 
answered she, after a slight pause, and in 
a tone of loveless calmness. 

He cast one burning, hungry glance into 
her large, sad eyes, and releasing her 
arm from his, walked rapidly away from 
her, leaving her to continue onwards 
alone. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



UNDER the scorching African sun, 
on the plains of Ellyria, or in 
the midst of thorny-branched jungles, or 
where the deep-green mimosa quivered, 
and the palm waved its leafy plumes against 
the vivid sky — or on level plateaus, where 
his horse plunged with a thrashing sound 
through the tall, dry grasses — wandered 
Carmichael, like one of Ishmael's chil- 
dren. 
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Listened to the ham- strung elephant's 
piercing cry of rage and pain, as the 
great brute tottered to his fall; heard the 
savage discordance of barbaric drums and 
horns, under the hegleek trees, while the 
moon shone broadly down from the cloud- 
less sky, its cold, metallic lustre mingling 
weirdly with the lurid light of the watch- 
fires. 

Often he slept with no shelter above 
his head but the gemmed ether. Rode 
a pitiless marauder along the sandy river 
banks; golden crested cranes, and crimson, 
and grey-breast6d ducks, falling by tens 
to his gun, or here and there a large- 
eyed antelope, perhaps, or a buffalo plung- 
ing headlong, a bullet in its brain. 

So he exchanged the tame pleasures of 
civilization, the insipid bagging of most 
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familiar birds, for the wild delights of 
danger in pursuing the great game of a 
savage land, where the hunted turn in fury 
on their hunter ; do not flee in terror, 
away; where peril attends the sportsman 
as faithfully as his shadow, since beast and 
man, sun, air, and water all are his 
foes. 

Where gorgeous, melancholy days of 
burning, equatorial heat, colour, splendour, 
of solitude and torrid desolation, go by 
with the fevered excitement of the chase 
to season them ; and are followed by nomad 
nights, under tent, or open sky, guarded 
by the watch-fire, surrounded by hobbled 
camels, picketed asses and horses, long lean 
figures, prone, mufiled, and sleeping the 
wary sleep which is all the sons of the 
desert allow themselves to take. 
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But unfortunately Carmichael, with all 
his endeavours to dispense with civiliza- 
tion, was obliged to have civilization 
always with him in the shape of him- 
self. 

To the Latookas, and the Obbos, the 
hurt from which he suffered, would 
naturally, be inconceivable. For a woman 
to inflict unpunishable pain on their 
manly hearts, did not of course enter 
into their calculation of the effects of 
causes. 

He had been premature in fancy- 
ing himself cured, at that time when 
he resolved to return to England and 
go on his way as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

When the moment drew very near for 
him to turn his face towards home. 
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he was conscious of an unconquerable 
repugnance to actually doing so. 

His plans and arrangements having 
taken fixed form, as those of a married 
man, he found others which he could 
make for himself as a bachelor, 
singularly vague, unsatisfactory, or else 
thoroughly worn out. 

And although he would not allow 
it to himself, his meeting with Jennys 
and her altered manner towards him, 
helped to unsettle him still more. 
She had hitherto lived in his thoughts 
as a friend, very closely dear ; but 
the words friend and Jenny — ^with that 
repellent new manner of her's — were 
not associable any longer, much to his 
sorrow. 

He felt himself a man of undecided 
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shape, whom no hole, either round 
or square, would fit. For he was 
idle ; had no close domestic ties, was 
no Croesus, yet had enough to be 
always able to " keep well within." 

Perhaps his life should not have 
seemed so wanting to him in legitimate 
sources of interests as it did; but it 
certainly was the fact, that he turned with 
absolute distaste, from all the old, well- 
worn amusements, hasteners of time, that 
had once sufficed to him. 

A chance encounter with an ad- 
venturous accquaintance of other days 
decided him ; one, Gwynne, who was 
at home in all countries, but had a home 
in none ; who had lately married the 
daughter of an English Consul in some 
far away dependency of Great Britain, 
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and who now left his bride of six months 
at Cairo, while he plunged into the 
heart of Africa with Carmichael, and a 
few Arab attendants. 

Their hunting expedition progressed most 
disastrously to the forest, marsh, and jungle 
denizens which they pursued ; consequently 
they counted it a success to themselves, 
for they came off unscathed, while their 
tusked, maned, tough-hided, and most 
ferocious victims met with death and its 
attendant agony. 

They went unscathed, until one ill- 
omened day Gwynne, who had espied a 
finely-tusked bull-elephant, in a tolerably 
clear space, where the grass grew only 
to about the height of two feet, dashed 
quickly past the brute, who, with proboscis 
impotently uplifted, backed a pace or two. 
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as he went by, and snorted with rage, 
his snort quickly changing to a shrill 
cry of pain, as a shot from Gwynne, who 
fired at full gallop, hit him somewhere 
about the neck. 

For an instant, the great beast swayed, 
staggered, then, recovering itself, bore down 
on Gwynne, who, striking his spurs into 
his horse, rushed on. Unfortunately, it 
was not the horse he usually rode, which 
had been rendered unfit for use by being, 
pecked cruelly by a certain bird ad- 
dicted to feeding on beasts of burden. 
The animal he was now mounted on was 
not up to his work; he was neither 
fleet, manageable, nor steady under 
fire. 

Carmichael, emerging from behind a 
clump of mimosas, saw his Nimrod of a 
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friend actually being hunted, and generously 
rode up, to try and divert the elephant's 
attention to himself, that Gwynne might 
get a good shoulder shot. Presently he 
saw Gwynne pause, wheel, and fire. The 
bullet lodged in the prodigious mass of 
cartilage and bone which protects the 
animal's brain, and its sole effect seemed 
to be to exasperate the- elephant to a 
swifter pace, a more determined pursuit. 
Perceptibly he gained on the inadequate 
little horse under Gwynne. 

It now occurred to Carmichael, who, 
in his turn, was gaining on the elephant, 
to try ham-stringing him with a biillet 
in place of a sword, which he had not. 
He drove his spurs still deeper into his 
fine Arab, got to within about twenty 
paces of the elephant, took aim, and 
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fired across the creature's great leg-joints, 
or rathec, just above them. What was 
his rage and disgust to find that he had 
simply grazed that purple-black, horny 
skin! But he had effectually attracted 
the elephant's attention from Gwynne, 
insomuch as the brute turned, as on a 
pivot, and in a second or two Gwynne 
had the misery of seeing his friend, and 
his friend's horse down among the waving 
grasses in a horrid confusion of hoofs, 
and gleaming steel; he heard the crunch 
of the horse's right flank, as the great 
shapeless foot of the infuriated brute de- 
scended on it; there was a sharp scream 
of agony from the hapless Arab ; down 
came the other foot — where ? 

Gwynne, case-hardened as he was, shud- 
dered; but drew near enough to fire 
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unerringly, yet in such a way that the 
great mass should not fall on Carmichael, 
if fall it did. Another scream mingled 
with that of the mangled horse, as the 
elephant swayed, tottered, and fell 

Now that all was over, the Arab men 
came riding up. Carmichael was extricated 
from his dying horse, and was found to 
be senseless. On examination, it was proved, 
however, that, but for his arm being 
horribly crushed and lacerated, he was un- 
injured. The bone of his arm was broken 
in two places, and his hunting days for a 
long time to come were over. Gwynne, 
too, felt that he had exhausted his own 
zest. January was nearly gone ; as soon 
as Carmichael was able to move, they 
turned their faces towards civilization, and 
departed for Cairo. 
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The tedious journey drew to an end 
at last; it had been painful and exhaust- 
ing enough to Carmichael. Bedouin en- 
campments, palm-trees, cotton-fields, Arabs 
and their mud villages, camels, bufFaloes, 
all sped past. Cairo grew nearer and 
nearer; in a highly civilized manner Car- 
michael approached the Oriental city of 
archaic customs; a red-yellow sun shone 
on it, and the distant fields, and the palm- 
trees, steeped in the gaudy light, were 
strangely out of unison with the grey of 
his thoughts. 

Slowly, languidly, he rose from his 
place, and prepared to alight. His 
dizzy head, and torturingly painful 
arm, bade him pity himself, and lin- 
ger, and rest (if there was any rest 
for him) until he could less painfully, 
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more enduringly, continue his homeward 
way. 

Therefore, when Gwynne urged him 
to come home with him, and as- 
sured him of the welcome his wife 
would give him, the sympathetic plea- 
sure she would feel in receiving him 
ill as he was, and alone, and glori- 
fied in her sight by the deeds he had 
done, and the dangers he had faced, Car- 
michael could not find it in his heart to 
refuse. 

Gwynne gave him his arm, and to- 
gether they entered a well appointed 
French carriage which was waiting for 
Gwynne, and drove away together ; 
leaving servants and luggage to 
follow. 

"You shall not see Rosa until you 
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are rested," said his kind-hearted host; 
and forthwith took him to rooms, em- 
inently Parisian in their appointments ; with 
a broad verandah outside the windows, 
which looked into a delightfully dis- 
arranged garden, where orange-trees with 
the ripe fruit on them, banana, peach, 
date, camellia and rose trees, mingled to- 
gether in picturesque confusion, and where 
a fountain joined its low, most musical 
rhythm of slow falling showers, with the 
faint murmuring and whispering of the wind- 
stirred leaves. 

The Bairam was at its height; it was 
the day the Pilgrims leave Mecca on 
their return homeward; therefore it was 
a festival. A festival ! Can there be 
such a thing in a world so full of aching 
hearts, tormented minds, pain-enduring 
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bodies, thought Carmichael, and threw 
himself back in a chair, after being given 
the intelligence by a strange-looking ser- 
vant, whose nationality it was impossible to 
decide. 

Shafts of sunlight darted into the 
shadowy garden ; there was a stronger stir 
of leaves; CarmichaeFs servant could be 
heard in the adjoining room unstrapping 
his master's portmanteau, and otherwise ar- 
ranging for his comfort. 

Carmichael called him. 

*' What time do they dine, Lucas ? I for- 
got to ask.' 

" At half-past seven, Sir.' 

Carmichael looked at his watch; and 
slowly up-rising, went into the next room to 
dress. 

He found Mrs. Gwynne a little pale- 
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faced lady, with beautiful teeth, fine 
eyes, and much vivacity of manner. 

Her husband had not mis-represented, 
when he figured forth the sort of 
greeting Carmichael would receive from 
her. It was, in truth, abundantly 
hearty ; fervently cordial at first ; 
subsiding then into a sympathetic 
gentleness, and tact, even more grate- 
ful. 

Perhaps to spare her guest talking, 
from the fear that it might fatigue 
him, perhaps from a natural tendency 
to discursiveness, Mrs. Gwynne chattered 
perpetually of people and things, 
especially of those people and things 
which formed her immediate surround- 
ings. 

Many people known to her husband 
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and herself^ and to him^ had flitted 
through Cairo, sent for their health from 
a winter to a summer land ; some to go 
up the Nile, some to go on to Damas- 
cus. A few had taken up their abode 
here; in the half-luxury, half-discomfort, 
of Oriental homes like their own. A 

young Mr. S was mentioned; an old 

Lord and Lady X — — . Carmichael, 
peeling an orange, heard their names, and 
those aflfairs of theirs which his hostess 
knew, with no attempt at feigning an interest 
he did not feel. 

" And then there are a young Mr. and 
Mrs. Windham,'* added the little lady, 
sequentially. " She is very beautiful.'* 

Carmichael's knife stood still; he raised 
his eyebrows, looked at his hostess, saying 
calmly. 
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" You think her beautiful ? Has she 
not become very stout? She promised 
to lose her beauty, as so. many of 
our countrywomen do, by overmuch 
flesh." 

" She is not too stout by any means," 
answered Mrs. Gwynne. "They are here 
for her health. You have seen her, 
then ?" 

"Oh, yes," answered Carmichael, in 
the same cool tone, which cost him 
nothing. " Auburn hair, has she 
not ?" 

"Yes; Mrs* Windham has auburn hair, 
and eyes the colour of Parma violets. 
One hears of people who are indescribably 
lovely; she is quite describably beauti- 
ful." 

Carmichael smiled, and bent his head. 
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as if paying tribute to his hostess's powers 
of description. " Are they to be here long ?" 
he asked. 

'* I will ask them here to meet you, since 
you know them " 

"Oh, pray do not think of me,'* said 
Carmichael. quickly. " I am quite unamus- 
able, if you will allow me to coin a 
word, and express an ungracious senti- 
ment." 

"You have relations, Windhams.?" said 
Gwynne. 

" Yes," answered Carmichael, not in the 
least cumbrously, " I have." It seemed to 
him a wiser thing, and one that need lead 
to no unpleasant results, not to acknow- 
ledge that the man of whom they spoke 
was his graceless cousin.. Such an admis- 
sion would involve cross questions to which 
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he would be obliged to give crooked 
answers. Perhaps chance would prevent 
him from meeting Cecil. 

If chance would^ Mrs. Gwynne would 
not. It was announced to him the next 
morning at breakfast that Mr. and Mrs, 
Windham had been asked to dine on the 
following day. 

Garmichael's first impulse was to run 
away ; but there was something irresistibly 
seductive in Mrs. Gwynne's Oriental menage. 
Gwynne had a stately income, but never- 
theless was addicted to spending more 
than he had ; the result being a lavish 
magnificence, a superb surrounding of all 
that was costly, beautiful, and luxu- 
rious. 

Carmichael, at the moment when Mrs. 
Gwynne announced to him that "she had 
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met the Windhams yesterday among the 
bazaars, and asked them to come and dine 
to-morrow," was raising a glass to his 
lips, encrusted with jewels and marked in 
Arabic with some unknown word. Sylvie's 
or Cecil's faithless lips might touch 
that very glass to-morrow, thought 
he. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE morrow came; half past seven 
in the even ; and with it Mr. 
and Mrs. Windham Mrs. Gwynne was 
loud in her regrets that Major Carmichael 
" so charming, brave, adventurous — had 
probably saved her husband's life — was 
feeling too ill to appear at dinner." Then 
followed an account of why and 
wherefore he was ill, and in pain. 
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Her guests heard her out with stoical 
composure; whatever emotions may have 
been stirred within them at the proximity 
of their relation, were masked beneath a 
nothing-revealing calm. 

Mrs. Windham unfurled her fan, and 
slowly fanned herself, Mr. Windham trifled 
with the locket on his watch-chain. Then 
they went in to dinner; ate oflF the Sevres 
china, drank out of the Venetian 
glasses, gem-studded and marked with 
the puzzling Arabic word, and re- 
turned in due time to their hotel. 

Major Carmichael, who had been too 
ill to appear, spending his long and 
dull evening alone in his own rooms. 

His indisposition, however, permitted 
him to be out betimes the next 
morning, and straying through the 
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bazaars; meeting the exorbitant de- 
mands of the bazaar keepers with a 
Prankish astuteness. 

In the midst of an exceedingly 
good bargain he was effecting with 
a seller of amber mouthpieces, he 
suddenly paused, transfixed. 

Who was this, slowly advancing 
towards him, wrapped in a white 
burnous, and with a scarf of some 
filmy white texture thrown over her 
hat, and around her neck and shoulders, 
and with a Nubian servant behind 
her ? Jenny ; who, to judge by her 
face, had attained the spiritual pros- 
perity of a saint. 

With downcast eyes, she picked her 
way through the crowded lane; only 
raising them, as, starting forward, he 
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Stood lifting his hat with his one 
unwounded hand. 

"And so we meet here?" he said, 
in a low, moved voice. " Thank Heaven ! 
I have longed to see you !" 

"Have you?" she answered, in a 
voice, low and shaking, like his own. 
" I knew you were here. I was sorry 
not to see you last night at Mrs. 
Gwynne's. You were suffering too 
much from your arm, she told me, 
to appear at dinner.'* 

" Were you there ?" asked Carmichael, 
in astonishment. 

"Oh, yes, did you not know I was 
to be there? I fancied that Mrs. 
Gwynne said she told you so." 

"No; I did not know at all that 
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you were here. I hope that you 
have not come for your health ?*' 

As he spoke, a look of enlightenment, 
painful, humiliated, crushing, dawned 
upon poor Jenny's face. His words to 
her at Linz were explained now ; all 
was made clear. With the abruptness 
of a sudden blow, she said to him. 

" You know, of course, that I am Mrs. 
Windham ; that I am your cousin's 
wife ?" 

She watched, with a strangely mingled 
feeling of pain, and curiosity, the effect 
of her words. Saw a dark, burning red 
leap into his sun-tanned, brown face, 
and glow there suddenly. He stood 
dumb and transfixed for an instant, then 
breathed forth. 

''Tou! Mrs. Windham? You, Cecil's 
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wife ? Good God ! Have I been mad — 
dreaming? The victim of a delusion, or 
a bitter bad joke, or what? You Mrs. 
Windham ! " 

Jenny nerved herself to fence with 
his impetuous questions; to meet with 
composure the penetrating scrutiny 
of his eyes; to baffle the conflicting 
suspicions she saw mirrored on his 
face. 

For her own sake; Sylvie's; Cecil's; 
Carmichaers — above all Carmichael's — she 
must not commit herself by answers that 
should compromise herself, Sylvie, or her 
husband. 

She forced a miserable enough imitation 
of a laugh. 

"In all my life I have never seen 
such supreme amazement," she replied. 
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" You must not come to me for a 
solution of whatever it is that is mystify- 
ing you. I ran off with — with — " her 
lips quivered, her eyes filled with tears, 
" my little brother, and .... Cecil and I 
were married at Dover. We were together 
at Linz when you were there,, and puzzled 
me so much by your strange words and 
manner. Who did you think Mrs. Windham 
was ? Miss Fielden ?" 

"Of course I thought so," replied he, 
with the monotonous slowness of a man 
recovering from the effects of a stupefying 
drug. " Of course I thought so. Where 
is Cecil? I must see him without delay. 
He must explain this, since you cannot. 
You say you cannot !" 

"Explain what?" asked Jenny, meet- 
ing his glance unflinchingly. "You must 
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really explain to me what I am to 
explain." 

" No ; I see you are all in the dark. 
Cecil is the one to whom I must 
go. Where are you living? And when 
shall I be likely to find him at 
home ?" 

" We are at the Hotel " said 

Jenny, seized with an inward tre- 
mor of apprehension, and with inten- 
tion replying only to one of his 
questions. 

" Should I find him at home now ?" per- 
sisted Carmichael. 

"No; you would not,'* answered Jenny. 
" He has gone on a . pig-nic, and will not be 
back until to-night." Then swayed by she 
knew not wHat impulse of uncontrollable 
longing, she added, "Stay with me until 
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he comes back ! Let us wander among 
these quaint bazaars until luncheon time; 
then come and share my luncheon with 
me; otherwise I shall be lonely and 
frightfully bored. And you shall decide 
on some way of spending the afternoon, 
which will make me forget my wretched- 
ness, and never ceasing regrets for the 
miserable past. Do you know that I have 
lost Willie.^ He died; and it was my 
fault." 

A look of hopeless melancholy came into 
her face. It was more than melancholy ; it 
was almost despair. 

» 

He repeated the words, 

" Lx)st Willie," with inexpressible tender- 
ness, for he had a kind heart; adding, 
" Poor Jenny ! you have my deepest 
sympathy. If it is not asking you to 
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give yourself pain, tell me how it all 
happened." 

She rested her hand on his arm, and 
they walked slowly through the crooked 
street together; and she told him 
(with all important reservations) the^ 
story of her desperate attempt to 
escape from the ever-pressing unhappi- 
ness of her life, and its lamentable re- 
sult. 

He listened with the deepest interest 
and sympathy ; not unmingled with wonder. 
It seemed to him, beyond measure, daring 
and reckless, for a young woman like 
Jenny to resort to such a desperate ex- 
pedient for freeing herself from a life, 
which though full of petty persecution, 
tyranny, non-appreciation, perhaps, must 
certainly have been very unbearable to 
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drive her to a runaway, clandestine mar- 
riage. As well as he could remember, 
Mrs. Awdry was anything but opposed to 
the match. 

" Why were you not married at home ?" 
he asked, wishing devoutly to know, for 
more reasons than one. 

** Why, is it possible you do not under- 
stand? It all turned on Willie. To 
have him with me, I was willing to risk 
almost anything. Unless I did exactly 
what I did, I should have been parted from 
him," answered she. 

" Of course, I see ;" he said, convinced 
by the earnest truthfulness of her words 
and. manner. " He was always your 
first consideration, I know ; you 
were willing to sacrifice anything for 
him." 

N 2 
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" I was !" she whispered tremulously. 
"Ready to sacrifice anything. And he 
was sacrificed. My punishment was more 
than I could bear !" 

She stopped short, seeming to grow faint 
and weak. 

" My dear child, take heart !" he whis- 
pered, soothingly. "Why, you are not 
fit to walk. Here, you shall have a 
donkey to go home on." 

He summoned — or, to be more exact 
— succumbed at last to the persecution of 
a scantily attired and polyglot young 
gentleman, who had attended them like 
the hair of their head ; and Jenny was 
mounted on an animal apparently very 
meek, but in reality possessing all the 
worst qualities of our fallen nature ; which 
had a bit far too narrow for its poor 
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little mouth; did not belong to the 
ieau sexCy but was named Rosa Neill; 
and objected strenuously to moving an 
inch. 

Finally, it was induced to move, and 
they went on their way. Jenny looking 
strikingly like a pilgrim whose heart 
and soul are all sanctity, and abnega- 
tion of the things of the flesh ; so 
pale was she, so melancholy, yet with 
such a strange irradiation over-shin- 
ing the melancholy from time to 
time. 

What would he have thought, could 
he have known that the cause of that 
fitful light from within, shining in her 
eyes, and playing around her curved pink 
mouth, was because he was there beside 
her. He, the man in whose love she 
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would have found rest and happiness, 
if Fate could but have ordered that he 
should give that love to her ! 





CHAPTER X. 



JENNY and Carmichael wended their 
way amongst strings of camels 

* 

pacing securely ; horses slithering over- 
the stones; women shrouded but for 
their eyes; running footmen shouting 
loudly ; carriages, which these men of 
strident voice and imperative stick pre- 
ceded, and from whose wheels they had 
to shrink aside. 

Jenny, doing her best to shelter her 
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companion's wounded arm, as they pressed 
against some wall or archway. With the red 
Egyptian sun beating down on the bronzed 
face, that she scarcely for a moment took her 
eyes off ; they took their way through the air 
of balm (tainted a little just here) ; through 
the gorgeous hues, the radiant lights, and 
deep shadows, the strangely suggestive 
crowd of the Orient. So, on to the 
hotel, where Jenny made him a guest. 
Was ever guest so prized, so welcomed 
with wild heart-beats, and the violence of 
mingled emotions as this one? 

He knew that Mr. Gwynne ' and his 
wife had intended going to the same 
pic-nic that Cecil was at. They had de- 
murred about leaving him, but he had 
insisted on their doing so, and they had 
finally decided to go. 
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After the tete-a-tete lunch which had 
all the agreeable elements of novelty, 
familiarity, the ease of long acquaintance- 
ship, he proposed her spending a quiet 
afternoon in Gwynne's lovely garden. 

" Unless,** he added, smiling, " quiet in 
a garden does not happen to suit your 
mood. Perhaps, on the contrary, you 
would prefer mounting one of Gwynne's 
fiery Arabs, and careering desert- 
wards." 

" The desert — " she echoed, with a 
vibration in her voice like that of a 
chord struck at random. "I am not sure 
that I would not be perfectly happy in 
the desert " 

If she had ended " with you," it would 
only have sounded a fitting conclusion to 
her wildly spoken sentence. 
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Carmichael looked at her with sudden 
intentness. A flush was. on her cheeks; 
the light of awakened impulses, of stirred 
emotions, of vivid prefigurings was in 
her eyes. A smile curved her beautiful 
lips, showing a line white as foam, between 
their curling outlines. Never had she 
looked so fair, so aflFording of resistless 
charm. 

" With you, the desert would be 
no desert !" he exclaimed, as if im- 
pelled to pay the tribute her beauty 
demanded. 

She leaned her elbow on the fruit 
and flower-encumbered table, her head 
on. her hand, and looked with an 
eager longing, a hungry impatience out 
of the open window, over the flat 
roofs and unchanged Orientalism of old 
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Cairo, towards the burnt and grassless 
plains. Elysium could not have won 
from her a more craving yearning 
glance than did those arid, sun -scorched 
tracts. 

She was picturing to herself (all the while 
with a guilty consciousness that she was 
misusing her imagination) freedom, aban- 
donment to . unlicensed joy, release 
from the slow pain of her daily 
life as she' looked. 

He, meanwhile, was pondering the 
why and wherefore of this suddenly 
found liberty from what had been 
to him a foregone conclusion ; con- 
jecturing what possible explanation 
Cecil Windham would have to 
make. 

A pause ensued between them, which 
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she broke by answering those last 
words of his, which it seemed had 
been sharing her mind with the dreams 
they evoked. 

"I fear you would not find it 
so," she said slowly. 

" Find what so ?" he asked, almost 
starting. 

Her only reply was a sad, self- 
scornful smile. She drew herself up 
from her drooping position, turned 
away her glance from the open win- 
dow, and became herself again. Then 
she said, 

"Yes, let us go to your friend's 
garden, it will be iht very way I 
shall like of spending the afternoon. 
I have exhausted all the sights of Cairo, 
and I daresay you have." 
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"Yes, I know Cairo very well." 

"And do you like it?" 

"I like it now that I have found you 
here," he returned. 

"And I," she said in a low, 
soft tone, " like it now that you are 
come." 

"You must not say dangerous things 
to me," rejoined he, sinking his own 
tone, as she had done. "I have just 
come out of the wilderness, remember; 
and am not yet up to adapting myself to 
the mood of a very civilized woman like 
yourself" 

Jenny bit her lip, and rose to get her 
hat. There was an expression on her 
face that half frightened him. It told 
of such inner strife, confusion, and pain. 
Clearly she was miserable; obviously he 
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had succeeded in chasing away her gloom, 
and restoring to her some of her lost 
happiness. Was he to infer from this 
that he exercised an important influence 
over her? He shrank from the idea of 
endowing himself with power so dangerous, 
so ensnaring. 

"I am ready," said Jenny's voice, 
breaking his train of perplexing thought, 
and she re-entered, drawing on her gloves, 
looking pale, dignified, and composed, 
enough to justify his abandoning the idea 
that had beset him. 

They issued into the street. Jenny 
mounted the faithful Mr. Rosa Neill, 
who had been waiting hopefully near the 
door ever since she entered the hotel. 
They went leisurely on their way. 

The red sunlight was like the reflection 
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of brazen metal ; where the streets were 
wider and uncovered overhead, it scorched. 
But sometimes they took their way through 
narrower thoroughfares, where the sun- 
shine glinted through an over-arching 
lattice. Faint musky, woody odours (such 
as all fabrics made in the East are im- 
pregnated with) seemed to float with the 
dust, in the golden air. Dark eyes, speak- 
ing the mute language of the senses 
rather than of the- soul, darted glances 
from above the white yashmak ; camels, with 
stoical faces, stepped softly past, laden 
variously; sometimes with pulse, some- 
times with merchandise, sometimes with 
humanity. 

Horses, with the wildness of the desert in 
their agate-coloured eyes, and the grace of 
their long pedigree in their tenuous limbs. 
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and flexible necks, trod with unpractised 
unshod hoofs the irregular stones, bearing 
some lean, haughty rider, dark of skin, and 
immobile of feature. 

Owners of ateliers in the wall, sat gravely 
reading the Koran, grandly ignoring immi- 
nent customers. 

Donkeys and donkey-boys scuttled along 
on baksheesh bent. (One should except the 
donkeys). 

The costumes of many diverse nation- 
alities blended in picturesque confusion. 
Conspicuous in its ugliness, the dust- 
matching attire of the Prankish female 
tourist. 

They entered the court-yard of the 
Gwynne's house. It was filled with 
lounging servants, dogs, donkeys, drome- 
daries. Shadows so intensely dark, sq 
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sharply defined, that it seemed as if 
they must be palpable, cut the golden 
light on the pavement into distinct 
sections. 

Passing through the house, Jenny 
and Carmichael made their way into 
the dreamy garden; hushed, but for 
the melodious tinkle of the fountain, 
and the cry of the buzzards. 

There, in the shade and perfumed 
air, they spent the warm, languid 
hours of the afternoon. Talking of 
various things, but with long pauses 
between many of their sentences; 
watching the fountain's glittering shower, 
looking at each other with would-be 
frank and friendly glances. 

Jenny from time to time snatched 
a rose, or a scarlet passion flower, 
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and ruthlessly made the "thing of 
beauty," beautiless, by tearing ofF the 
delicate and brilliant petals, and leaving 
only the naked stalk, which she then 
flung down after the leaves. 

It would seem that she sought an 
outlet, however slight, for the vehemence 
of her emotions. 

If she could only prevent Carmichael 
from meeting Cecil ! What would be 
the upshot of that interview? what 
would be the consequences on all three 
of their lives? 

With mingled apprehension and excited 
anticipation, she speculated on it, in 
those pauses that fell between them. 

Perhaps, he too made the same 
theme, food for thought, in those silent 
lapses from speech ; perhaps, he too 
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speculated, and conjectured, and won- 
dered. 

The ■ long rays of sunshine grew 
redder, fell more slantingly ; the flowers 
sent out a more deeply fragrant breath ; 
a moist, woody aroma rose from the 
ground. 

Carmcihael looked at his watch. 

"When do you think Cecil will be 
back ?" he asked. 

"I have not the slightest idea; but 
I know that I ought to be think- 
ing of going now," answered Jenny 
rising. 

" I win come with you," said he, 
rising likewise. 

"It is very doubtful when Cecil 
returns," said Jenny biting her lips- 

o a 
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nervously. "Why do you not wait 
until to-morrow morning ?" 

" Because I cannot wait. I must have 
a certain matter explained before I 
sleep." 

"Very well then," she returned, with 
all the composure she could muster. 
" Come." 

On their way back, he vainly tried 
to elicit something that might serve 
as a clue to the mystery he was seeking 
to unravel. But Jenny, long ago initiated 
into the delicate art of eluding 
unpleasant questions, threw not one 
ray of light; rather made darkness 
visible. 

He entered the hotel as perplexed as a 
man could well be 

Jenny asked her maid if Mr. Windham 
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had returned, and was told that he had 
not. 

"You have not the light-hearted 
Blue-jay with you, then?" asked Car- 
michael, as the woman left the 
room. 

"No, I wanted her to come," answered 
Jenny, "but," with a bitter laugh, "she 
declined." 

"No; did she really.^ I thought she 
was too attached for that." 

" Exactly ; so she was. But nof 
to me ! of course not ; nobody is 
attached to me, except Cecil." 

"It makes me very miserable to 
hear you talk in such a morbid way," 
said Carmichael. "Don't do it; it is 
wrong for you to get into the habit 
of imagining that you are not loved." 
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" I do not see how it can be wrong 
to face the truth," answered Jenny. 
" But do not let us say any more on 
this stupid subject. And — and here comes 
Cecil." 

Her heart beat up into her throat as 
she spoke. 

In an instant Cecil entered the room. 
Bronzed, and weary-looking, and aged 
more than Carmichael would have 
believed possible in less than a 
year. 

" I will leave you," said Jenny, 
hastily; "leave you alone together. Re- 
member that the same blood runs in your 
veins, I pray !" 

Even as she spoke, Cecil's mind had 
compassed what it behoved him to say; 
in an instant the whole scope of the 
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situation lay spread before his mental 
vision. 

With surpassing clearness- and swift- 
ness, he discerned that the part he 
must play was to be the shield of the 
girl he had wronged. He made himself 
master of the idea, and convinced him- 
self that it was the only atonement he 
could make to Sylyie for what he had 
done. 

There was something spirituel in his 
face, as he advanced towards his cousin 
with outstretched hand, welcoming him 
warmly. 

As Jenny left the room, the picture 
was presented of two men, one smiling, 
and extending his hand with a confident, 
blameless expression — the other recoiling 
a little, not yet touching the proffered 
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hand, and with the dark frown of sus- 
picion and adamantine resolve. So, wonder- 
ing, excited, she left them. 




CHAPTER XL 



" T WANT you to explain the meaning 
-L of this, before I can shake hands 
with you," said Carmichael, with a 
formidable simplicity, and taking from 
a leather pocket-book a small note, 
which he opened and handed to his 



cousm. 



Cecil read these words in Sylvie 
Fielden*s large, girlish hand. 
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*• I hope that you will not be as 
unhappy in reading this as I am in 
writing it. I have long thought that 
we were unsuited to each other, and 
now, although it is so late in the day, 
I have come to a decision. If any one 
is to be blamed, blame me, not your 
cousin. 

"When this reaches you, we shall 
have left Fatham. I could not bear 
to stay and face you and everybody; I 
preferred to slip away, which, no doubt, 
you will say is cowardly ; for you are 
brave, while I have no more courage 
than a mouse. Sincerely I do hope that 
you will be happy, and find some one 
more worthy of you than I. 

" Always your friend, 

"Sylvie Fielden.*' 
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"You see what she says," said Car- 
michael, as Cecil showed by the abated 
e^agerness of his eyes, that he had come 
to the end. " * Jf any one is to be blamed^ 
blame me^ not your cousin; and ^we shall 
have left Fatham/ What was I to 
infer ?" 

" There were certainly one or two 
things that you might suspect," answered 
Windham, calmly, handing back the note. 
" The fact is this. Miss Fielden, on the 
day of the races, opened that very simple 
and innocent heart of her's to me; giving 
me very good reasons — or rather one very 
good reason for wishing to break off her 
engagement to you, and begging me for 
my opinion and advice, which I gave un- 
hesitatingly ; telling her that anything was 
better than to go to the altar with you. 
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feeling as she did. She declared that she 
had not the courage to break it to you 
by word of mouth, and stay to meet 
the wonderment and curiosity of the people 
of Fatham. So she slipped away to 
London alone, after the race ball, leaving 
a note for her mother telling her what 
she had done, and begging her to follow 
by the next train, which I believe Mrs. 
Fielden did ; at least, my wife and I heard 
so when we were in Fatham last 
November." 

" Alone — she went alone I" repeated Car- 
michael, incredulously. 

" Yes ; quite alone. I ought to know. 
Jack, for I saw her off. She went, 
I believe, straight to an aunt, or 
somebody." 

An Ossa of lies, on a Pelion 
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of deceit! And yet in Cecil's esti- 
mation it was choosing the lesser 
evil. 

"Did you see her off?" said Car- 
michael grimly, " very kind of you. Your 
advice was most judicious; a girl like 
Miss Fielden going off to London in the 
night train " 
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The morning train," corrected Cecil. 

"Oh, very well, if you choose to call 
a train that goes at three o'clock, or 
thereabouts, a morning train. And, if I 
may ask, where was Miss — where was your 
wife during these delicate transactions of 
yours ?" 

"My wife was in London," an- 
swered Cecil, steadily. " Not that 
it is any concern of yours where she 
was." 
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*^ Arrwf rax Ebxvc a Lsulmd y nodiing more 
t3E> scr. itr riLffairmio n of these words of 
Mas Rdam'sr sud Camkhael, looking 

Q3to his oouan's face, yet 
aochoag in it but youth, truth, 
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'AbsoiutclT and sioDiply nodung more,'* 
ansvcred Ccril^ with no af^ment eflFort. 
^'Tcs, I may add that she and her affairs 
were a great incabos to me, as I was 
very much absorbed in plans of my own. 
We saw her in Paris last autumn, driving 
with her mother." 

Carmichael made no response. After 
carrying about a fixed idea for 
nearly a year, it is like surrender- 
ing some intinute sensation to give 
it up. 

He could not doubt his cousin's simple. 
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and seemingly accurate statement. Resides, 
deeds are conclusive, if words are not ; 
and here was Cecil married to the woman 
he had long loved. 

Carmichael held out his hand. 

V 

» 

" You have exonerated yourself from 
all mean or ignoble part in this," he 
said. " I wish that I had seen you 
before. I should not have had such em- 
bittered and resentful feelings against 
the world in general if I had known 

all." 

« 

They shook hands. Cecil's sun-bum hid 
the pallor which in reality overspread his 
features. 

"The little girl tried to do right," 
said he, determined to let no means 
escape him of justifying Sylvie in her 
quondam lover's eyes. "She had a kind 
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£licicilr ^ran^ bat no moral courage. 
I Jaevr mcac itaai ancae wondered if she 
^C ncc j ' t^j ii gg. tSiit nsh step of her*s, and 
vam xm5rmr whxL ^ic was so determined to 

"* If sftr «&d aot cnr fer me, it was better 
ibr Ikt so lack out;* said Carmichaely 

^Woacn hsKvc so many sides to their 
Bamie,'* said OxO, Tagudy. «Oh,areyou 
g(xng? Will yoQ not stay and dine with 
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• No ; I must go back to the Gwynnes ; 
thcT expect me.** 

Then followed some talk about Car- 
michael's arm ; about the Gwynnes, and 
how it was that he came to be staying 
with them. 

In a few minutes oqe cousin had 
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had gone away with a h^art consider- 
ably lightened, and the other was left 
with his own sinking like lead in his 
breast. 




VOL. ir. 




CHAPTER XIL 



HARDLY had the door closed on Car- 
michael, when Jenny hurried into 
the room, agitated, pale, and wringing her 
hands. 

" Oh, thank Heaven ! you have parted 
from each other without violence,'* she 
cried. 

**Why, did you think that we 
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should pitch into each other?'* asked 
Cecil, smiling with livid lips. 

**I did not know what your cousin 
might do, when he heard — that is, if 
you told him !" she added in a changed 
tone, and looking at him with a fixed and 
scrutinizing glance. 

Cecil was silent; to her, at least, he 
would tell no falsehood. 

"I see;" said Jenny, in a tone which 
her hardly-attained self-control rendered 
monotonous. ^^You have kept the truth 
from him. You have substituted some 
plausible account for the real one, and he 
with the nobleness that prefers to trust and 
believe, rather than suspect and doubt, 
has believed you !" She paused as if 
choking. 

P 2 
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Still Cecil was silent. 

" How did you know that I had not told 
him the truth ?" she asked in the same level, 
repressed tone. 

"Oh, I knew that you would not 
tell him," answered he; and lifting his 
steel-blue eyes to her face looked at her 
steadily. 

" How did you know that I would not ?" 
demanded she. 

"I knew that you could not possibly 
tell him," he answered briefly. "It was 
a thing that you must necessarily be silent 
about." 

Jenny set her teeth firmly together ; 
exercising such self-control as only a woman 
who has been sorely tried and tested 
can effect. 

"Are you willing to shelter yourself 
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behind — what is not true?" she asked in 
a tone, low, clear, and penetrating as the 
ring of steel against steel. 

He did not attempt to vindicate him- 
self by saying, " It was to shelter her" To , 
attempt an apology or excuse for himself 
seemed to him contemptible; and so 
too would she think, he was 
sure. 

"Do you mean to say that he now 
believes you and — Miss Fielden to be 
blameless? What have you told 
him ?" 

"He believes Miss Fielden to be 
blameless, and me to have been simply 
injudicious. But I shall not tell you what 
I said to him. You, at least, shall be inno- 
cent and ignorant." 

Jenny twisted her fingers one within 
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another with such force, that a ring's sharp 
edge cut deep enough to make the blood 
start. 

For a moment she could not trust 
herself to speak ; for she knew that 
words of rage and contempt were all 
that she would be able to pronounce. At 
length she said, hardly above a 
whisper, 

" He ought to know the truth ! He 
may marry her now, if you have proved 
to him that she never even cared for 
you, and I daresay you have ! You 
possess a wonderful power of blind mg 
people." 

"I hope with all my heart and soul 
that he will marry her!" said Cecil fer- 
vently; "it would be a reparation to her. 
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Do you not wish it?" looking at her 
fixedly. 

Her cheeks that had been so deadly 
pale before, mustered now a burning 
flush. She turned quickly away. 

" No, I do not wish it If I thought he 
would, I should tell him the truth; and 
not care whether I involved her, myself, and 
you, in the ruin of a shameful dis- 
closure." 

He started up from his inert position, 
and going to her, seized her hands, not- 
withstanding her struggles to release 
them. 

"No, you will not," he said, in a 
low, intense voice. "You will shelter her 
by your silence, as I have done by my 
false words !" 

" As you have done !" she began ; then 
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ceased trying to wrest her hands away 
from him, and changed the scornful tone 
in which she had uttered the four words 
to one of hopeless sadness^ untinged by 
anger or contempt. 

"Very weU," she said, « I will not tell 
him. But I wish you would tell me 
what you have said to him. It is only 
safe for me to know, don't you 
see?" 

" I wish you would blaze out at me," 
said he, covering his face with his hands, 
"this mournful, moping way of your's 
makes me ten times more miserable than 
the angriest words would. No, I will not tell 
you what I said." 

"Very well," she answered, sinking 
down on a sofa, as if her limbs refused 
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to hold her upright any longer. "What 
does it matter whether you tell me, or 
not ? What does anything matter ? I 
wish " 

" What do you wish ?" he asked, 
as she paused ; yet he dreaded more 
than desired her to finish her sen- 
tence. 

But she did not answer, did not 
appear even to have heard him; she 
was crouched over as a person, famished 
for warmth, crouches to meet a fire's 
blaze. Her eyes were fixed on vacancy 
with a spiritless, dejected, purposeless 
gaze. 

« 

Hateful and distressing thoughts crowded 
in on her thick and fast Her outlook into 
the future showed her nothing but one 
long succession of linked miseries; her 
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retrospective glance was o^er years of 
mingled excitement and ennui, p^pasureless 
amusement, and the varied stings^ and 
pains resulting from want of success (as 
her grandmother estimated success), from 
the faithlessness and caprice of people 
she had fancied were her friends ; later on 
from the biting vexations, and small 
cankering cares of poverty ; later still — 
but we know what it was that 
overshadowed these latter days of 
her's. 

Cecil, too, sat staring before him with 
eyes that saw not He, on his part, 
was wondering whether it were possible 
for him to wear out the remainder of 
his days in the protracted sufferings of 
lost honour, forfeited self-respect; and the 
forced, unloving, wholly dis-esteeming com- 
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panionship of the woman to whom he had 
given his heart. 

The very restraint she imposed on 
herself was an additional pain to him ; 
it was subversive of anything like con- 
fidence, sympathy, or the mutual exchange 
of thoughts. It was fatal to communion 
of spirit. 

He moved his eyes, and stole a look 
at her. She was still in the same atti- 
tude of hopeless, apathetic melancholy ; 
immobile as if an iniquitous exchange 
had been made, whereby she resigned her 
warm human heart, getting in place of it a 
stone. 

He watched her till he was fevered 
by her motionless, changeless calm. He 
struck his boot noisily against the leg 
of the table, but she neither started 
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nor stirred ; then he sprang up, and 

rushed blindly, madly, from the 
room. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



ALL the gathered forces of Cecil's 
passionate, ill-regulated, yet con- 
science-redeemed nature swept down on 
him. He was ready for any reckless 
deed; would have embraced with joy an 
opportunity for flinging himself into dan- 
ger and the shadow of death. His life 
was a blighted one, and he could never 
become callous, and case-hardened; for. 
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like all of us, he had his calibre, which 
to the end of his days would be an 
unchanging possession, like the colour of 
his eyes, or the marking of his eye- 
brows. 

Nothing but the usual amenities of 
life offered, whereon he might expend the 
strength born of suffering. 

The hapless pair dined opposite one 
another at the small table; compelling 
themselves to eat, though each mouthful 
involved an effort of will. Also, for ap- 
pearance sake, they exchanged common- 
place remarks, sedulously avoiding one 
another's eyes. He succeeded in forcing a 
smile, she a laugh. If the not very 
perfect champagne had been the elixir of 
life, they could not have drunk it 
hoping more eagerly for a specific result. 
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It did drive a burning spot of rose- 
colour into Jenny's cheeks, and a glassy 
brilliance into her large eyes. It loosed 
Cecil's tongue to the extent of enabling 
him to recount his experiences at the 
pic-nic ; to which Jenny did not 
listen. 

The wearisome ordeal was over at 
length. The last suggestions of dinner 
vanished, and they were left alone. 

A lamentable attempt at conversation 
came next. It was but a miserable dis- 
section of the subject that engrossed 
each of them, and only resulted in a 
more complete severance of the wife 
from her faulty husband, who was still 
most lovable, if only Jenny had been 
the one who it was ordained should 
love him. 
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a gaiui c of exquisite 



^'^ Lsc tES JO nraj, from here — 
3CC ioac K OQO^ perhaps, but 



W^crc s^aui vc go?"* asked Cecil, 



*\Viar docs k matter? Paris; yes, 
kt us ^ to FsnSw If dicre is any place 
ia tie mcrli where distraction is to be 
tbciui^ h is there. Let us plunge into 
amusecKst; surehr^ there is no unhappi- 
ness so deep that it cannot be drowned. 
I am so gbd that you have money; let 
us apply it to the sole use of making 
us forget. And let us,** she added 
bitterly, ** adopt the good, new-fashioned 
rule of having each our separate and 
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distinct broad road leading to destruc- 



tion- 
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" Hush !" he interrupted, sternly. " I 
have never heard you say anything in 
such bad taste as that. Do you wish to 
see me plunge into utter ruin? Or," 
he added, " perhaps you think that 
for me there is no lower depth 
possible !" 

She was silent. Most women would 

# 

have shuddered at his tone, but she 
maintained an impassable calm. He 
looked at her with a goaded, and maddened 
glance. 

"Then you decide to go to Paris?" he 
said. 

"Yes. I am going to try and amuse 
myself, and pretend at least to be 
happy. I do not wish to be pitied as 
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a moping, dejected, ill-fated woman. I 
should like to be envied; although the 
envied are seldom enviable. I wish 
it was all fresh and new to me, 
and not so desperately stale, and 
old." 

" It will be new to me, at all 
events," he rejoined, " and under 
your auspices, I shall see life in 
Paris." 

" My auspices !" echoed Jenny, with 
a dreary laugh. "Imagine a man see- 
ing life in Paris under his wife's 
auspices ! You will see them under your 
own, if you please. No doubt, you will 
find some light-hearted man companion, 
or I can easily introduce to you one 
or two men who will be edifying asso- 
ciates." 
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" I perfectly understand the drift of 
what you say," he muttered, "you want 
to get rid of me as much as possible. 
You want our lives to mingle as little 
as may be without absolute separa- 
tion. Yes, I take your suggestion. 
Very well; it shall be so. Complete 
separation is awkward. Paris is certainly 
a very good place to drift apart 
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He spoke easily, rapidly ; yet he could 
have ' shed tears of blood. He loved 
her absorbedly, and she returned his love 
by scorn, and cold, insurmountable dis- 
like. The respect and admiration for 
him, which once, for a short time, she 
had had, were destroyed now ; and they 
might have been the basis of a warm and 
lasting affection ! 
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" I will go," said he huskily, " down hill. 
Why shouldn't I? It is sure to be gay, 
delightful, easy, from the beginning of the 
slope to the end." 

A dull horror of the pass to which thejr 
had both come, thus to talk, overwhelmed 
Jenny. 

"No, no," she said, breaking from her 
stony composure. "You go too far. We 
will both try to forget the dark regrets, 
and remorse that dog us, in gaiety — per- 
petual excitement — never ceasing amuse- 
ment ; but we need not imperil our 
souls." 

"Imperil our souls!" he echoed jeer- 
ingly, and with a laugh that jarred on 
the ear. " Are you sure, my marble friend, 
that we have souls to imperil? or, if 
we have, some people would declare that 
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their perdition or salvation had been decreed 
from the beginning." 

"You are talking wildly, and not like 
yourself," she answered coldly, unrespon- 
sively. 

"I may be talking unlike myself," he 
said, matching his tone with hers, "but 

I am not talking wildly. One supposes 
that ' talking wildly ' involves some little 
originality; but what I have said is about 
as old as the hills. Well, soul, or no 
soul, I will try and give you as little of 
my society as possible. My name and my 
money, perhaps I am right in thinking you 
do not care to be parted from, nor my 
roof. I would buy escape from myself at 

any price " 

" And I, " interrupted Jenny, " would 
give almost everything to gain the luxury of 
forgetfulness/' 
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"You would willingly give me?" asked 
he, with painful irony. 

**Oh, willingly!" she answered unhesi- 
tatingly, but adopting his satirical tone, 
that it might rob her reply of a too-wound- 
ing seriousness. 

He sprang to his feet distractedly, and 
began to pace up and down the room. 
Jenny, that he should not come in contact 
with even the hem of her dress, rose up, 
likewise, and knelt in front of the open 
window, gazing up at the star lighted 
sky. 

Where was the peaceful and resigned 
expression which Carmichael had seen on 
her face only that morning } 

Gone ! As all peace and resignation had 
gone from her heart. 
• Restless and troubled was the fair 
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face uplifted to the fathomless Egyptian 
sky. 

Cries, voices, hoof-beats, and yelping 
of dogs resounded from below. They 
drowned the sound of her husband's 
uneven footsteps within. After a while 
she turned to the room again. Cecil was 
gone. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



IN the Boulak Museum, Carmichael 
encountered his cousin and Jenny, 
the following morning. Gwynne, re- 
freshing to behold, in white flannel and 
floating puggry, was with him. 

While he took possession of Cecil, 
Carmichael and Jenny strayed on 
together; pretending to examine the 
various antique treasures, but in 
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reality very much absorbed in each 
other's conversation. 

"I think you told me that you 
intend leaving Cairo on Thursday?" 
said Jenny. 

"Yes; and I leave it a much wiser 
and happier man than when I arrived. 
Cecil has restored to me my old opinion 
of him. I only bitterly regret having 
done him injustice for so long a time. 
As he was scrupulous enough not to 
tell you the misconstruction I placed 
on a certain note, and which has been 
mystifying me very much, since last 
August, 1 suppose 1 must follow his 
example" 

" He told me something about it 
last night," cut in Jenny hurriedly. 

"Ah, he did.^ Then you can see 
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how deceived I have been ? What a 
fool I have been !" 

"Yes, I can sec how deceived you 
have been," murmured Jenny assent- 
ingly. 

**What could you have thought of 
me at Linz?" said Carmichael, with 
the laugh of confusion. " You must 
have supposed that I and my wits had 
parted company !" 

"I thought it strange certainly, that 
you should object to seeing your 
cousin's wife, that wife being myself. 
But — but— I found a meaning for 
your words. I remembered the day 
of the steeple-chases, — when you were 
thrown, you know ?" 

He turned a questioning gaze upon 
her, an unenlightened and puzzled one. 
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"When I was thrown? Yes, you 
saw me thrown^ of course; that is if 
you had your glasses up, and re- 
membered my colours ; but what has 
that to do with your supposing that 
I did not wish to see you ? Unless" — 
with a natural and hearty laugh — 
" you imagine that I was so mortified 
by my * cropper,* that I did not want 
to appear before a person in whose 
eyes I always strive to be at my 
best" 

Jenny hesitated a moment. Then she 
said, with a wavering glance at 
him. 

"Did you not know that I came to 
the water's edge to see you take that 
jump r 

"No," answered he in palpable 
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surprise, "I did not know that you 
were there, I saw Miss Fielden, but 
not you." 

Jenny winced. "I was there, never- 
theless," returned she quietly. 

"Well," he persisted, "what has 
that to do with linz ?" 

Jenny's face grew pdnfully flushed; 
she was at a loss for a reply. What 
unnecessary embarrassment she had 
caused herself! 

"Other things happened that day," 
she said haltingly. " Things I would 
willingly forget! Pray, let us change 
•the subject," she ended imploringly ; 

so imploringly, that he could but yield 
to her. 

"You were beginning to tell me 
something about a note," she began 
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again "a note that you misunder- 
stood — when we strayed ofF to 
another point Were you going to 
tell me how you had misunderstood 
it ?" 

"I believe I was," said he bluntly, 
"but I don't think I can tell you, 
after all. No, of course I can't !" 

"I think I know already. You — 
misinterpreted it to mean that Miss 
Fielden had run away with Cecil ?" 

" Exactly !" said he. 

" And discovered only yesterday " 

" That she had no idea of doing any- 
thing of the sort,'* interrupted he hastily. 
"I point a moral, Mrs. Wind- 
ham. Let no man, when he is 
hurt, run away from his kind like 
a wounded animal, or he will lose 
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his chance of having dark things nvade 
clear ! If I had not made myself 
inaccessible to explanation, I should not 
have been going about all this time 
doing injustice in my thoughts to two 
comparatively innocent people !" 

" Poor misjudged pair !" said Jenny 
with ironical pity. 

He looked at her sharply, but 
her well-drilled features did not betray 
her. 

" I confess that I think she was 
strangely injudicious in taking counsel 
with Cecil, and Cecil equal injudicious 
in the advice he gave her. However, 
it is all so consolingly different 
from what I had supposed, that I 
am inclined to be lenient." 

"Don't be too lenient," said Jenny 
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yielding to an unconquerable impulse; 
for it sickened her heart to see 
him, so frank aud unsuspecting — 
doubly deceived. 

"I thought the proper doctrine to 
preach was leniency to all the world 
but self," said he smiling, "and 
I should have supposed it to be 
especially your doctrine, for I have 
an idea that you inflict terrible pain 
on yourself, by taking a too harsh 
view of your own past acts." 

" I could not take a foo harsh 
view of them," said Jenny, in a 
low voice, "and if conscience inflicts 
pain it is but just — " 

" I see that you suffer," said he, 
with ready sympathy. 

" Suffer ? Yes, I do ; so would you 
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I think, Major Carmichael, if you 
had what I have, lying heavy on your 

heart! But " with a long, deep 

breath, " I believe in a land whose 
threshold is death, and — perhaps it 
looks all the brighter for being seen 
through tears." 

**Dear Mrs. Windham, dear Jenny 
do not talk in such a mournful 
strain! You have much to make life 
pleasant; the- love of your husband, 
who—" 

She made a quick movement, as if 
she would have covered her ears with 
her hands. 

"You have youth, beauty (if you 
will allow me to speak in my blunt 
way) money — in fact almost every- 
thing that makes life desirable." 



« 
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"And have I your friendship?" 
she asked. 

"Most undoubtedly you have/' 
returned he warmly. 

" Thank you," answered she. " I 
am poor in friends; but I shall feel 
richer to have one true friend, than many 
half-true ones." 

She stretched forth her hand, which 
he grasped cordially, an^ their eyes 
met. 

Jenny could not fail to observe 
how changed was his aspect; how his 
whole expression and bearing seemed 
to have gained tone, and an air of 
renewed vigour and hope. She did not 
know how to interpret the alterations; 
or she would fain have made herself 

VOL. II. R 
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believe that she did not know how to 
interpret it. 

After a while, she said incidentally 
that they had decided to go to Paris, 
on leaving Cairo, which they intended 
doing shortly. 

"To f Paris?" said he, somewhat 
surprised. 

"Yes," she answered, with a 
joyless hugh, "we have prescribed 
gaiety and amusement for ourselves, 
all other medicines having failed." 

" fFe ? Cecil is no need of me- 
dicine is he ?" 

"Did I say we? Oh, I meant /. 
Why will you not come to Paris? 
What do you intend doing with [your- 
self?" 

"I hardly know," he answered 
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undecidedly, and remembering with a 
thrill that Cecil had mentioned having 
seen Sylvie in Paris. 

"I should not mind going to 
Paris." 

" The modern way of wording 
intense desire!" she said, trying to 
speak lightly. " You want to come 
to Paris, I believe. Now do say that 
you will !" 

"I think— perhaps — I may go to 
Paris," he said slowly and disconnectedly, 
as if reviewing certain contingencies in 
his mind. 

" Do come !" she said, trying to /ree 
herself from the persecution of her best 
instincts, which would have left the 
words to die unuttered. 

There was the light of an unspoken 
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longing in her eyes, as she raised them 
to his; and that, too, if her best 
nature had got the upperhand, would 
have been quenched in tears of 
shame 

"Yes, I think I will," he said, still 
absorbed in longings of his own, and 
disregarding the meaning-fraught glance 
bent upon him. 

" Do come !" she repeated, ex- 
periencing a guilty ^satisfaction. **Pray 
do." 

" It is very good of you to want 
me," he said kindly, if a little 
formally ; and dimly discerning, at last, 
her unconfessed longing to have him 
near h6r. 

He did not invest the idea with 
certainty, as a more conceited man 
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would have done ; but, on the con- 
trary made it liable to many doubts, 
before dismissing it from his mind 
altogether. 

She, summoning all her powers of 
pleasing to her aid, tried to win him 
from the abstraction into which he 
had fallen, and succeeded so well, that 
he reluctantly joined the others, who 
had come to a standstill before the 
marble bust of the Pharoah whose 
heart God hardened 

" Do you not see the likeness ?" 
said Gwynne, smiling, and glanc- 
ing from the marble face to 
Cecil's. 

** Yes," answered Carmichael promptly, 
"of course 1 do;" and he compared 
the sensitive and pure outlines of the 
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youthful Pharoah, his cjcpression of 
enigmatical sweetness, with those of his 
cousin. 

Jenny said nothing. 

"What could he have done to pre 
vent his heart from being hardened?" 
said Gwy nne, speculatively. " What would 
have availed ?" 

" Prayer, perhaps," said Jenny. 

Gwynne shrugged his shoulders. 

" But most likely it stole upon him 
unawares like an insidious disease," he 
suggested. 

" Perhaps it was a disease," said 
Cecil, " simply ossification of the 
heart." 

" If he was unconscious of his grow- 
ing moral obliquity, those by whom he 
was surrounded must have perceived 
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It," remarked Carmichael, " certainly 
those with whom he was intimately 
associated. His wife ought to have prayed 
for him." 

" She would have prayed to her strange 
gods," said Jenny, moving away, and 
looking bored. 

They separated at the door of the 
museum, which is a building quite un- 
worthy of the treasures it contains, 
looking very much like a neglected 
villa. 

" You are not going to the bazaars ?" 
said Carmichael to Jenny, as they 
parted. 

"Don't suggest her throwing away 
any more money on Eastern rub- 
bish. Jack," said Cecil. "You should 
see the things she has already collected! 
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Flasks of jasmin essence, strings upon 
strings of amber and bloodstone; pea- 
cock, and argus pheasant fans, all sorts 
of silver and gold tissue things, and 
silks enough to veil the Sphinx ; inlaid 
salvers, narghile bells made of Khorassan 
steel, shawls, little looking-glasses with 
gorgeous frames, moons and stars of 
sapphires and diamonds ; and she doesn't 
care a straw about them after she has got 
them." 

" Wait till you see me dressed 
in my silver tissue, and adorned 
with my jewelled moons and stars in 
Parish' said Jenny, addressing herself to 
Carmichael. 

" Why, are you coming to Paris ?*' 
asked Cecil. 

"Well, yes, I think of it," said Car- 
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michael, rather confusedly. "If I 
really go, I suppose I can find out 
where you are, at your bankers?" 

Cecil nodded. He was pulling his 
moustache nervously ; and had a per- 
fectly unintelligible expression in his eyes, 
which even Jenny found it impossible to 
read. 
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